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FOREWORD 



This report, in large mesuro, records the development of a plan- 
ning system Ibr education in the Netherlands and constitutes, at the 
same time, an important stage in this development itself. Originally 
conceived as an informative and analytical contribution to the study of 
the educational planning process within the Educational Investment and 
Planning Programme of the Committee for Scientific and Technical 
Personnel, it developed, during the period of its preparation, into 
the initial f^eneral statement of a new Department of Research and Plan- 
ning, established within the Netherlands Ministry of Education and 
Science. 

While this volume deals primarily with the existing state of 
planning and the planning process for education in the Netherlands, 
and with the major issues in current plans for various segments of the 
educational system, it also covers a much more comprehensive field in 
that it broaches metny of the broader questions which are of continuing 
concern to the planning programmes of most O.E.C.D. countries. For 
example, the report has made an effort to state basic social and econo- 
mic objectives for the Netherlands towards which its educational plan- 
ning is directed. 3uch an effort is noteworthy not only because of the 
fundamental step that it represents in the planning process but also 
because it brinr^s to light the difficulties which such a step involves. 
These difficulties, even when such a statement of objectives manages to 
express political consensus, are technical in that any such statement 
must take a form which allows for ^ meanin^sful plannini^ exercise to meet 
these objectives. 
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Beyond this Initial attack, the scope of this report ranges over 
such questions as the structural organisation of the educational system 
major issues in the planning of university development, the role of 
manpower forecasts, the factors which are connected tho the levels of 
social participation and to the efficiency or effectiveness of the 
educational system • A definition is offered for the concept of effi- 
ciency of the educational system and its conncection to a research 
programme required to clarify key points in making such a concept 
operative* 

Finally, the report deals with the institutional dimension, both 
from the view-point of the existing Institutions of education within 
which educational development takes place amd the institutions directly 
related to the planning mechanism and its conncection to relevant re- 
search policy and activities. It is significant that there has been 
established in the Netherlands a new mechanism for bringing together 
reseaich efforts in themselves and a direct relationship between the 
planning programme in the Ministry of Education and research organisa- 
tions - a development which will be followed with considerable interest 
in the future. 



Thorkil Kristensen 
Secretary General of the O.E.C.D 
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PREFACE 



I regard this treatise on "Educational Planning in the Netherlands" 
as a welcome contribution to the exchange of views on the pressing 
problem of the growing needs of education, a problem that presents itself 
not only in the Netherlands but also in other Member States. 

The increase in the number of the pupils consequent upon the popu- 
lation increase, the growing enrolment rates in secondary and higher 
education due, for one thing, to advancing democratization, our rapidly 
evolving society with its changing reeds of trained workers - these 
are but a few of the factors that compel us to consider as best we can 
and in great detail how many new schools will be needed, if only in 
view of the financial consequences. 

If the educational system is not to lag behind the development of 
society, the qualitative improvement or reform of education should like- 
wise be given full attention. Nor can the problem of efficiency in 
education be disregarded. 

We in the Netherlands have also become convinced that this complex- 
ity of problems can only be approached satisfactorily by educational 
planning and therefore I am pleased that this report which was drawn up 
xmder the sole responsibility of the authors could be published within 
the framework of the Educational Investment and Planning Programme of 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. Contribu- 
tions were received from Mr. C. van Norden, Mr. P.H.A.in 't Zandt and 
Mr. W. Voster, of the Ministry of Education and Science , and Mr. R. 
Fulter, of the Central Planning Bureau, and Mr. H. Veldkamp of the 
Ministry of Education and r;cience co-ordinated them. 
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In describing the problems attached to educational planning in 
the Netherlands the report offers some ideas that may be valuable for 
the further development of education in this country. 

Professor Dr» I»A» Diepenhorst 
Minister of Education and Science 
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INTRODUCrriON 



This report has been prepared in accordance with a request by the 
Secretariat of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment in January, 1963. It is intended as a contribution to the Pro- 
gramme on Educational Investment and Planning (EIP) of th3 OECD 
Commit ee for Scientific and Technical Personnel and is designed to 
give Member countries an idea of what has been done, and probably will 
be done, in the field of educational planning in the Netherlands. 

The report has to be seen as a snapshot made at a cei*taiflr^oment 
of the state of development of educational planning and thinking about 
such planning in the Netherlands. It provides on the one hand a descrip- 
tion of what has been done in the past and, in some cases, the results 
which were obtained. On the other hand, it also explores ideas about 
what should be done in the near future. At the same time it tries to put 
the whole of these activities into a kind of theoretical framework. 

All this has been done in the knowledge that the report was written 
for foreign readers and that the educational system in the Netherlands 
as a social institution must be very difficult to understand for a 
foreigner. Putch education has its roots so deep in national history 
a d is so much interwoven with the social and political development in 
the past, that even for the averace Dutchman the system is sometimes 
too complicated to grasp. 

I thin'.c one of the greatest compliments which can be paid to the 
authoi'S is that they obviously - as the comments written by the experts 
prove - succeeded in making clear to a great extent the Dutch education- 
al constellatio as a matrix for educR*-lonal planning. 
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It has been put plainly in the report that the central pillar of 
the whole system is freedom oi* edu'^ation in this sense: that the 
constitution lays definite stress on the safeguarding of the freedom 
of parents to 'Choose an education for their children in accordance 
with their principles and beliefs. 

This particular concept of the freedom of education is a constant 
rule governing those who are en^^aged in educational matters including 
the government servants who call themselves educational planners. 
Little imagination is needed to realise that this makes their positions 
sometimes somewhat delicate. Tnc influence and role of government in 
the establishment and operation of the schoolr> is not yet clearly de- 
fined in all respects and is undergoing transition, but it is not 
always clear in which direction. 

For instance one .'>pinion in the Netherlands is that decision-making 
about the increase in scale of the educational system, i.e. about where 
and when schools will be set up, has already moved so well into the hands 
of the Government that it soon will be completely under its direction. 

The difference made in the report between "piecemeal" and "inte- 
gral" planning must be seen against the background of this situation. 
In the Netherlands of today "integral" planning needs the closest 
collaboration between the educational institutions and the Government. 
This can only be obtained when both sides are convinced of the necessity 
of planning and have oreated their planning machineries. 

That is one of the reasons why in the report "the goal setting 
process and the dramatis personae" - as one of the commentators calls 
it - is described more clearly for higher education than for primary 
and secondary education. Educational institutions in the field of 
piimary and secondary education up till recently did not have planning 
organisations capable of and responsible for integral planning. However 
the obligations in the field of planning laid down in the new secondary 
education act are pushing things in a direction which seems very prom- 
ising. 

The decision to work out the technical basis needed for the yearly 
school plans prescribed by that Act, through a concerted action of the 
educational organisations concerned and the Ministry, is stimulating- 
the establishment of planning units by the united municipalities, the 
Roman Catholic educational organisations and the Protestant organisa- 
tions. In principle these units with the Ministry as a fourth partner 
open up the possibility of a combined effort to start an ''integral" 
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planning lor all education below the university level. 

Can the report be called a plan or not? The opinions of the authors 
on this point differ as much as the commentators do. It certainly is 
an interesting question. One could classify the report ar a statement 
about good intentions and nothing else. This is true in so far as there 
is no effort here to establish legal provisions for the implementation 
of targets. On the other hand, one can hold that the report can be seen 
as a plan because the targets presented are based on forecasts which - 
when they are correct - try to anticipate the wishes of the society. 
To ensure that adequate facilities will be present to satisfy those 
wishes is a basic principle of Dutch educational policy. 

However this issue might be forrrally decided, this report should 
be seen as a description of the present-day situation by some highly 
interested individuals, who have tried to formulate a number of ideas 
possibly of value for the further development of educational planning 
in the Netherlands. 



Drs. H. Veldkamp, 

Head, Research and Planning Department, 
Ministry of Education and Science 
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Chapter 1 



EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN 
THE NETHERLANDS 

A contribution from the Netherlands to the OECD 
programme on educational Investment and planning 



1. The need for planning 

It Is not always clear what Is meant by planning. The many exis- 
ting definitions vary greatly, but they have one thing in common. I.e. 
they conceive of planning as the opposite of incidental or ad-hoc poll- ^ 
cy formulation. Planning Includes co-ordinated scientific action'. It 
comprises a continuous process which Includes scientific analysis, fore- 
casting, decision-making implementation and control. 

The need for planning in the field of education was first conscious- 
ly felt after World War II. 

The high birthrate immediately after the war and the rapidly increas- 
ing enrolment rate in secondary and higher education created needs 
which had to be met. For the first year of secondary education alone 
the rate rose from^less than 50 per cent in 1938 to over 90 per cent 
in 1958, thus exerting great pressure on the schools. The demand for 
teachers increased rapidly, bringing to light the existence of a serious 
manpower problem. Adaptation of the educational system, especially at 
the lower levels of secondary schooling, was necessary. 
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More generally, the increasingly swift changes charasteristic of 
our ti^e call for the adaptation of education, in all its aspects, to 
tonrorrovi's needs and opportunities. Educational problems have become 
more and more complex, and it is clear that without effective planning, 
their solution is impossible. 

Among these problems, financial questions have an importeuit place. 
The need for planning, if only for financial reasons, will be clear from 
some rough figures on the rise in the budget of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Arts and Sciences since 1951. In that year the budget totalled 
only 422 million current guilders; by I965 it has risen to 3,194 million 
current guilders. In I95I expenditure for educational and cultural pur- 
poses accounted for 8.5 per cent of the national budget; in 1965 it 
amounted to 25 per cent. 

More striking still is the fact that a growing share of national 
income finds its way to education and culture. In I95O the percentage 
was 2.6 per cent; in I965 it was 5^6 per cent and it is estimated that 
in order to meet present desiderata and others that are already making 
themselves felt, the percentage must rise to 8 per cent by 1975. 

Since such large amounts are involved, educational priorities will 
have to be weighed as accurately as possible against those for other 
social needs. The same is true of priorities within the field of educa- 
tion. 

A new factor underlining the need for educational planning emerges 
from the new Post-Primary Education Act, which was approved by Parlla- 
menr in I963 and will come into force In I968. Under this law certain 
activities '.nvolving planning are regulated - e.g. the geographical dis- 
tribution of schools. The law also effects many changes in the existing 
educational system and thus gives rise to planning activities. A plan- 
ning procedure is also Incorporated in the Higher Education Act, which 
came into force on the 1st January, I96I. All this means that extensive 
imegral planning is required. This planning must lead to a balanced, 
optimally functioning educational system. To achieve such a system it 
is necessary to state the goals education serves. 

These goals are not primarily educational, but goals of society 
which have to be met through education. Within this framework of social 
goals are the educational goals themselves, considered as secondary 
objectives. To create such a system, it is necessary that Dutch educa- 
tional planning activities, which are still of a more or less piecemeal 
character, be elaborated into an integral planning system. The first 
steps in this direction are now being taken. 
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2. The structure of the report 



This report is intended to give a clear picture of the Netherlands 
educational system and for present and future planning activities. 

In order to achieve this, it will be necessary to start with the 
function of education in Dutch society, or in other words the fundamen- 
tal goals of Dutch society as they are relevant to education (Chapter II). 
The role institutions in Dutch society play in the educational system 
is dealt with in Chapter III. Then follows a description of the present 
educational system, including some idea of its structure (Chapter iv). 
Chapter V deals with the numbers of pupils and students flowing through 
the educational system, divided into inflow and output for the most im- 
poi octnt types of schools, and it gives some information about the chan- 
ges which will result fiorr- tne operation of the new Post-Primary Educa- 
tion Act. The efficiency of the Dutch educational system and the stan- 
dards which affect efficiency are the subjects of Chapter VI. Chapter 
VII deals with manpower demand; estimates are given for the supply and 
demand of certificated pupils and students. 

The material presented in these chapters situates the major educa- 
tional targets, which are defined in Chapter VIII. The following Chapter 
(IX) gives a picture of the organisation of educational planning in the 
Netherlands. A description is given of the formal procedure and of the 
way planning has worked out in practice thus far In the field of non- 
university education. Chapter X gives the same description for universi- 
ty education. Chapter (Xl) describes recent developments In the organi- 
sation of educational planning. In chapter XII some concluding remarks 
are offered, 

A description of the types and names of schools is given in Appen- 
dices II and III. 

The statistical data mentioned in the report are taken from publi- 
cations of the Central Bureau for Statistics in the Netherlands. 
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Chapter Ii 

FUNDAMENTAL GOALS IN DUTCH SOCIETY RELEVANT TO EDUCATION 



1. Introduction 

A reasonably complete account of the planning of the Dutch educa- 
tional system must begin with the fundamental goals of Dutch society 
which that system serves. The educational targets which are established 
In the process of planning can be evaluated only against the background 
of these more fundamental goals which they are supposed to meet, and 
therefore the technical planning process begins with these more general 
objectives. This Involves exploring the inter-relatlonshlps among these 
goals, noting the priorities to be assigned to them, not as a statement 
of their Intrinsic values, but in order to specify their Implications 
for the technical planning process. It involves an effort to draw clear 
lines between society's fundamental goals and the educational plans 
that are designed to serve these goals. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the delineation of basic goals 
of society with a view to their operative effect on planning does not 
require or constitute an official, formal or exhaustive statement of 
such goals. It Is not an effort to formulate a "correct" statement of 
goals to which there is official commitment. Rather, it Is an effort to 
formulate the goals which are relevant to educational planning at a lev- 
el of generality that embraces what Is common to the society as a whole. 
For example. It will be seen that no attempt Is made here to state all 
of the basic goals of the various religious and other groups which 
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organise schools in the Netherlands. An attempt is made to outline fun- 
damental goals only insofar as they are needed as a basis for examining 
the validity of specific educational plans and targets. Finally, it 
should be noted that each of the basic goals mentioned below is part 
of a total structure of objectives, and none of them is intrinsically 
superior to the other. 

2. Definition of goals 
Goal 1 

To develop p:sitive r.:ral and civic values and cultural attitudes 
among all the people, and to provide them with the skills necesbdry 
for self-fulfil.T'^r.r , so Vr,%*: they may appreciate and contribute to the 
cultural experience- of society. To develop not only understanding of 
tradition but also tho flexibility needed to innovate and accept inno- 
vation. To provide for the continuous broadening and deepening of these 
qualities ^mong the people. 

This goal viewed in terms of planning, need not affect the 
total number participating in the educational system or the 
process of student selection within that system. 
However, its effect on the planning of the total educational 
effort is seen in the large and increasing proportion of edu- 
cational resources devoted to these general cultural ends. 
Any rise in the "standard" of cultural education considered 
necessary and proper in relation to total education must add 
to the total cost in pleuinlng and providing education to meet 
other fundaunentul goals. Specifically, there has been a steady 
rise in the amount and in the standards of "general" education 
required for the different levels of secondary education. 
Asa^nj the extent co uhic' the rising rate of participation 
of girls in the higher levels ol educe^tion is not matched by 
their increased participation in the appropriate segments of 
the labour force, is anothc/^ incdoure of the extension of edu- 
cation for cultural purpose. 

Goal 2 

To maintain the freedom of religious, social and other groups to 
pursue and intensify their own development. Such private groups in 
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Dutch society have a constitutional right to carry out activities such 
as education as an extension of their beliefs. It is through these 
groups that the Dutch people attempt to 'ixpress and develop their ulti- 
mate life-values. 

The use of the formal educational system towards the 
attainment of this goal enjoys a certain p-iority in the sys- 
tem of fundamental goals relevant to education. In practice, 
this means that generally no pedagogical, economic or budge- 
tary reasons are consdered sufficient to challenge the tra- 
ditional division of the school system «ilong the lines of 
fundamental religious and secular groups. aU planning of the 
educational system to meet the general educativaal needs or 
the people or the manpower needs of the economy takoa place 
within this school structure. In certain instances however, 
the third goal enumerated here - the right of eacn individual 
to receive an education (see below) - takes precedence. The 
appropriate government authorities are bound to provide equal 
educational facilities for those individuals or groups who 
do not come within the scope of existing private educational 
institutions (see Appendix l). 

Goal 3 

To provide adequate education for all individuals and groups to 
the highest levels that they demand. 

The formal policy of the Netherlands government is not 
to tolerate any restrictions upon or limitations of, this 
principle. Prerequisites for entrance to any school cannot 
include availability of school places. If a sufficiently qual- 
ified citizen stands at the door of any type of school he 
must be admitted, and it is the responsability of the appro- 
priate government authorities to anticipate his requests so 
that school capacity will be adequate to accomodate him, 
(See Goal ^l). 

Goal 4 

To provide society and the economy with the trained manpower re- 
sources required for optimum functioning. Within the framework of 
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satisfying the first three major goal8« the educational system is re- 
quired to respond to projected manpower needs. 

The conflict between the specific sk. 11 groups required 
by society and the decisions of individuals regarding their 
education is resolved in this scheme by postulating the vol- 
untary conformity of individuals to social and economic 
demands. Consequently, great reliance must be placed on voca- 
tional information and guidance programmes, based on analysis 
of projected labour market trends. If these programmes fail 
to create a reasonable balance between personal educational 
decisions and society's requirements, there will be pressure 
to alter Goal 3, i.e. to permit some restrictions on entrance 
into certain fields of education, based on labour market 
considerations. 

Goal 5 

To develop a large and increasing capacity in people to adjust 
themselves to the career and work chauiges demanded by modern technology. 

This goal is obviously subsidiary to the objective (Goal 
^ above) of educating people to meet society's needs for train 
ed manpower. However, the pursual of goal 5 calls for modi- 
fications in the form and content of the educational system 
which have implications for the allocation of resources 
within that system. It should also be noted that the conflict 
between goals 3 and 4, which require both freedom of personal 
choice in education and, at the seune time, provision for train 
ing the types of manpower needed by society, can in some 
measure be resolved through the achievement of this new goal 
of a labour force educated for flexibility. 

Goal 6 

To promote the free development of science, providing support for 
scientific training and research activities whose results are available 
for innovation in society in general atnd in the economic sector in 
particular, 
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In accordance with this goal a significant proportion 
of total resources for university level education supports 
research and training activities. 

The abov3 six goals are to be regraded as the framework 
within which the planning of the Dutch educational system 
must be conceived and as the basis upon which it must be 
built In the following chapters, which provide descriptions 
of the most Important aspects od Dutch educational planning, 
due account Is therefore taken of these fundamental goals. 
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Chapter III 



THE ROLE OP DUTCH INSTITUTIONS IN DETERMINING AND 
IMPLEMENTING PUNDAf^ENTAL GOALS RELEVACT TO EDUCATIONAL TARGETS 



1. Introduction 

In general, it can be said that the fimdamental goals in a demo- 
cratic country are based on the wishes and initiatives of the society 
as a whole. . ocie-y, in its social, political, religious and cultural 
di isions, develops continuously new ideas which have thplr roots in the 
historical and phil sophical origins of the various groups. These ideas 
are discussed in ever wider ^circles and give rise to suggestions of a 
more formal character. These' suggestions become a matter of national 
interest when they are introduced in parliament by political parties or 
when govcrnnent takes over the new ideas. Generally a government does 
not take initiatives that do not correspond with wishes existing in 
society, because under democratic conditions government Itself springs 
from the groups in society. This ge eral evolution is also characteristic 
of the way in which educational questions, in particular, emerge and 
develop. Esoecially in the Netherlands, where, due to the freedom of 
education and the ways this freedom ii, given concrete expression in 
educational laws, the different groups in society play a major role in 
this field. 
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Consequently the institutions which are active in the field of 
education in the Netherlands can best be divided into two sectors, the 
governmental and the non-governmental. Both types of institutions exist 
at several different levels. 

Diagram I indicates the role the various institutions play in the 
Dutch educational structure. This representation is of a rather sim- 
plified character. 

2. Non -governmental inst itut ions 

In the case of non -governmental schools there are in general three 
possibilities. First parents may wish to send their children to denomin- 
ational schools (Roman-Catholic or Protestant). Parents may, on the 
other hand, desire to send their children to schools with special teaching 
methods (e.g. the Pestalozzi, Montessori or Dal ton systems). The third 
possibility (this is especially the case in vocational education) is 
that industrial and commercial circles feel a need for certain types 
of (vocational) schooling. In the Technical and Vocational Education 
Act priority is given to private initiative for establishing such 
schools. 

At the foundation of the whole structure (at the local level) are 
the parents who prefer non-governmental education for their children. 
These parents unite to form governing bodies of private schools on the 
basis of religious belief (denominational schools) or of a preference 
for special teaching methods (non-denominational schools). Persons other 
than parents who are interested in promoting education of this kind 
(mostly moved by a feeling of civic responsibility) can also be members 
of such bodies. In the Netherlands the churches themselves do not now 
in general found schools for the children of their members, although 
they are sometimes represented by delegates on the governing bodies. 
The members of these bodies do not receive compensation for their vol- 
untary services. 

In the case of non-denominationa"* vocational education, orgamisa- 
tions of employers and trade-unions Join to establish a fouidation which 
serves as a governing body for a school. Here the influence of the 
parents is not of the same weight as ii. the above-m.rtioned situations. 
In bigger municipalities the governing bodies of one or more schools of 
the same denomination are often co-ordinated through a local board. 
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THE ROLE OF OUTCH INSTITUTIONS IN EDUCATION 
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In the larger urban centres teachers belonging to schools of a certain 
denomination usually unite in a local branch of a national teachers' 
association. 

On the provincial level there is not a great deal of educational 
activity. On the national level the governing bodies of schools repre- 
senting each type of education and each denomination are generally 
grouped together in a national association^ which usually has its own 
central office. These associations are important for the exchange of 
views on education and for the formation of opinion on a national level. 

The teachers associations should not be regarded as trade unions 
only, but also as bodies which play a role in the development of think- 
ing on educational matters. These national denominational associations 
are sometimes united in a national federative body to which the teachers 
associations of public schools also belong. In this body co-ordinated 
views are formulated, and joint action planned with respect to both 
trade-union affairs and general educational questions. 

After World War II the national associations of governing bodies 
and of teachers Joined to found the so-called pedagogical centres. These 
centres have as their function the improvement and renovation of educa- 
tion (curriculum, teaching methods etc). There is a Roman Catholic and 
a Calvinlstic pedagogical centre; within these centres all types of 
education, in principle, are brought together. A co-ordinating committee 
exists to co-ordinate the activities of the several centres, including 
the centre for public education. As the diagram shows, there is no formal 
relation between the pedagogical centres and the teacher training colleges 
and universities. 

The political parties, the majority of which are based on religion, 
try to promote the views of the denominations to which they are related. 
As parents, most members of these parties have an interest in education 
but, as a rule, this field is handled by party experts, who often have 
lengthy experience as executives of the national associations of govern- 
ing bodies of non-governmental schools and of the national teachers 
associations. The educational views and objectives prevalent in the 
political world are thus based on a knowledge of realities. 

As stated above, the churches exert thoir influence on education 
via the local organisations and do not run schools themselves. Some 
denominations have set up a system of school inspection existing along- 
side State inspection. Denominational inspection, therefore, is espe- 
cially concerned with the religious climate in the schools ejid the qua- 
lifications of the teachers who give religious instruction. 
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Private industrial and commercial groups are also interested in 
education. On the national level, employers organisations have created 
the "Contact-centrum Bedrijfsleven Onderwijs" <Contact centre Industry- 
Education), which seeks to improve relations between industry and the 
educational world. It performs this task, by for example, giving in- 
formation to teachers and pupils and by expressing the views and wishes 
of employers on educational matters. Industry's interest in education 
is two-fold: it is quantitative with respect to the need for sufficient 
numbers of skilled workers and qualitative with respect to the need for 
people having the appropriate qualifications. 



3. Governmental institutions 

At the lowest (local) level are the municipalities, which function 
as governing bodies for .most of the governmental schools (for some types 
of education there are also State scnools directly under the Ministry 
of Education and Science). The Municipal Council decides on the estab- 
lishment of new publ: schools. Moreover, the Council has to make 
financial provision for some types of private education (e.g. nursery 
schools and primary schools). The subsidies for private schools in a 
municipality are based (by law) on the average expenditure of the public 
schools of the same type. This is a consequence of the financial equality 
between governmental and non-governmental education. Parents have some 
influence on public education via parents committees which are associated 
with each individual school. Sometimes these committees Join together 
locally in a parents council. The teachers in the public schools are 
organised in the same way as in the private sector. 

Provinces never serve as the basis for governing bodies of govern- 
mental schools. On the national level, the most important figure is 
naturally the Minister of Education and Science . m collaboration with 
Parliament, he is responsible for new legislation and for the annual 
budget, which is the main source of funds for both public and private 
education. There are a few exceptions to this rule: the most important 
is agricultural education, which comes under the authority of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Inspection of the educational system except higher edu- 
cation is carried out by a system of state Inspectors for each type of 
education under the supervision of an Inspector-General. 
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To assist him in making decisions, the Minister has at his disposal 
a permanent advisory body: the Educational Council. Another body is 
specifically responsible for the co-ordination of higher education: the 
Academic Council • Both councils are set up by law: their members (not 
State officials) are appointed by the Queen. 

As the diagram shows there is a pedagogical centre for the improve- 
ment and renovation of governmental (and non-denominational) education. 
In this centre, the State and the important municipalities and organi- 
sations of private non-denominational education work together. Like the 
other pedagogical centres, this centre is financially supported by the 
State. Although the universities constitute a completely different type 
of education, separate from the rest of the educational system, they 
influence the educational system. The results of university research\ 
often have consequences for education as a whole. Furthermore, pedago- 
gical research undertaken by the university pedagogical centres) has 
a definite influence on teaching methods. 



4. Problems which the institutional structure creates for planning 

It will be clear that the institutional structure described above 
gives rise to problems which affect the possibilities and procedures 
of educational planning in the Netherlands. 

Two main points can be distinguished: 

(a) The decentralisation of the Dutch educational system; 

(b) The equality of gwernmental and non-goverrjnental education. 

Decentralisation means that educational planning is carried out 
not only at the national but also at the municipal level. This has con- 
sequences for planning with respect to governmental schools (municipal) 
as well as for finance (the municipalities pay for the schools at the 
pre-primary and primary levels, and, within the limits of the law, con- 
trol the grants for non-governmental schools). 

The equality of governmental and non governmental schools, which 
in practice has led to a majority of non-governmental schools in most 
types of education, has resulted in a division into three (sometimes 
four) vertical sub-systems. This has meant still greater decentralisa- 
tion. Many aspects of education cannot be regulated directly, but rather 
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through the setting of conditions for receiving grants. Poth of the 
above points make it clear that - within the limits set by the laws - 
the system of financing is one of the instruments by which the Dutch 
education establishment is governed. 

Another important point is that, as a consequence of the principle 
of freedom of education, the national government has little or no formal 
influence on the teaching methods used in the schools (governmental- 
municipal and non-governmental). Improvements can be effected only 
through the free acceptance of new methods and the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of the teachers and school governing bodies. It is obvious that 
in order to achieve optimal pedagogical results, provision must be made 
for wide distribution of information. The role of the pedagogical centres 
must therefore be regarded as very important. 

The diagram in section 1 above shows that there are no formal links 
between the teachers' training colleges and the universities, on the 
one hand, and the pedagogical centres on the other. Hence, the assimi- 
lation of the results of scientific research into teaching practice nec- 
essarily falls short of the optimal level, and the contacts between 
university and school must be strengthened. The creation of a founda- 
tion for educational research mentioned below, may be regarded as a 
significant step in this direction. Furthermore, the difficulty in 
bringing scientific work to bear on new teaching methods must also be 
corrected by the activities of the pedagogical centres themselves. 

The nature and scope of the problems noted above make it clear that 
educational planning in the Netherlands is not the concern of the Ministry 
of Education alone. Many institutional forces influence the system, and 
planning, therefore, cannot be carried out exclusively by a ministerial 
unit. It is, rather, effected on the basis of negociation with all or- 
ganisations concerned with education. 
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Chapter IV 

STRUCTURAL ASPECTS OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 



1. General aspects 

Dutch educational planning must take into account two main struc- 
tural aspects of the educational system. They are: 

(a) Its division by level and type; 

(b) The principle of equality of status between governmental 
(public) and non-governmental (private) schools. 

The simplified diagram below shows the division by level and type. 
It gives a rough general idea of this aspect of structure and of the 
major vertical transition possibilities. The different types within each 
sector of Diagram li are insofar as is necessary for the purposes of 
this paper described in Chapter V. it should, however, be noted here 
that since in the near future, as a result of the post-primary law, all 
post-primary education (excluding universities) will be endowed with a 
new structure, a distinction must be made between present and future 
structure, in Chapter V the main aspects of both structures will be 
described on the basis of Diagram ll, together with the student flows. 
A glossary of the major types of schools in the present and future 
systems is given in Appendices II and III. 
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Diagram II 

BASIC DIVISION BY EDUCATIONAL LEVELS AND TYPES IN ROUGH GROUPINGS 
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The equality of status of non-governmental and governmental schools, 
mentioned as aspect (b) above, leads to another division of all levels 
and types. The various categories of schools derived from this aspect 
which may occur at each level and type are shown In Diagram III. 



Diagram III 
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Roman Catholic, Protestant and non-denominational schools exist 
at every level and for each type of education. For the non-denomina- 
tional schools, the situation varies between the different levels and 
types with respect to whether a majority of the schools are goveriiment- 
operated and, if so, whether they are State or municipal schools. In 
primary education, for example, the great majority of non-denominational 
schools are run by municipal authorities. There are no State schools 
at this level and, as at all other levels and types (except for certain 
types of vocational education), only a small minority of non-denomin- 
ational schools are privately operated. Non-denominational private 
schools, especially in primary education, are sometimes based on a 
compromise between different denominational groups in the population, 
i.e. Protestant sub-denominations, thus being, in fact, denominational 
schools. Really non-denom J national schools are sometimes schools with 
a special approach, such as, for instance, Dalton-schools and, in pre- 
primary education, Montessori schools, with respect to the types of 
vocational education mentioned above, the schools in question are non- 
denominational schools which take the place of municipal or State schools 



2. Some pla nning aspects of regulations concerning equality of status 
of non -governmental and governmental schools 

Two main aspects of equality of status of non-governmental and 
governmental schools relevant to planning are: 

(a) The principle of equal state financing of both categories of 
schools; 

(b) The equal right of both categories to be established. 

As may already be clear from Chapter II, non-governmental schools 
are financed by the government (directly by the central government or 
indirectly via 1 cal authorities) to the extent of the costs of compa- 
ral^le governmental (State or municipal) schools, under conditions which 
must guarantee the quality of education and freedom in the choice of 
educational approach and in the appointment of teachers. The type of 
school determines whether municipal or State schools serve as the model 
for financing and whether the grant is given directly by the central 
government or indirectly via local authorities. The conditions for 
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state financing of non-governmental schools are the same as the regula- 
tions which are In force for governmental schools • However, for govern- 
mental schools, they are in the nature of binding regulations, whilst 
for non-governmental schools they should be regarded as the terms on 
which a grant is made. They concern requirements regarding teachers' 
qualifications and the curriculum and regulations for State inspection. 

In applying the principle of equal financing in practice, the 
different regulations for different types of school mentioned in Chapter 
II vary not only because of the nature of the type of school concerned 
but, often, also because of developments in technical approach. Some 
information is given in Chapter VI on the latter point. Regulations to 
implement the equal right of establishing either non-governmental or 
governmental schools are also partly the result of a certain evolution 
over the years - in this case, in basic thinking on the subject and in 
legislation. 

A most important legal step in this development is the adoption 
of the new law, which, as mentioned earlier, regulates all post-primary 
education except laniversities. Appendix I makes it clear that with regard 
to the present structure, legal regulations exist only for pre-primary 
education, primary education and some types of secondary education. 
Under the appropriate legislation, a certain number of parents' signa- 
tures creates the right to establish a school. Under the post-primary 
law, however, a planning procedure which is, more or less, already being 
applied for some types of school (for the most part vocational schools 
and universities) has now been legally introduced for the founding, or 
the grfiuiting of subsidies, to schools throughout the post-primary sector, 
except at the university level. Detailed information on this procedure 
is given in Chapter XI. 

3. Some planning aspects concerning the tri-seotional division of the 
school system 

The history oi' the division of the Dutch educational system due to 
the basic groups ir the population has given rise to the three major 
streams previously mentioned (Roman Catholic, Protestant and non-denom- 
inational), which tri-sect the school population from the pre-primary 
and primary levels through secondary and higher education. 
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The livision of pupils and schools into these three streams is 
only partly correlated with the relevant population groups in Dutch 
society (Roman Catholic: ^0 per cent; Protestant: 58 per cent; other 
denominations and non-denominational groups: 22 per cent). At the pre- 
primary and primary levels, the school streams most nearly correspond 
with the population groups, although, there too, great discrepancies 
with the above-mentioned percentages are to be observed. Above the 
primary level there is an increasing shift of pupils to the non-denom- 
inational schools^ as can be seen from the tables which follow. These 
tables deal only with a number of the main streams, namely those flow- 
ing from: 

(a) Primary - through secondary (pre-academic ) - to university 
education; 

(b) Primary - through secondary (non-pre-academic) - or secondary 
vocational to higher technical education; 

(c) Primary - through secondary (non-pre-academic) - to other 
higher vocational education (limited to teacher training 
jolleges and colleges for training social workers). 

To begin with, however, the division of pupils and schools at the 
primary level will be compared with the population percentages, given 
above. 



Table 1 

Drnominational division of puPils and schools 
at primary educational level compared with the 
correspo nding population groups in percentages 
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Even at primary level the percentage of non-denominational schools 
and that of children attending them (33 per cent and 28 per cent re- 
spectively) are higher than the 22 per cent population figure for the 
non-denominational and "other" denominational groups. This is mainly 
because many Protestants, in particular, prefer non-denominational 
schools. Since about 27 per cent of all pupils at primary level attend 
a Protestant school, while 38 per cent of the Dutch population belongs 
to one Protestant denomination or another, about 70 per cent of Protes- 
tant children are sent to a Protestant primary school and about 30 per 
cent to a non-denominational school. These pourcentages vary for the 
different denominational groups within the Protestant sector and from 
region to region. By analysis of regional differences, it could be 
shown, however, that in spite of denominational subgrouping, the per- 
centage of Protestant children sent to Protestant schools decreases as 
the percentages of Protestants in a region is higher. In regions where 
they form a small minority (Catholics constituting a large majority) 
nearly all Protestant children at primary level are sent to a Protesteuit 
school whatever their sub-denomination may be. 

It is also observed that in a region with a high percentage of 
Protestants, nearly all Roman Catholic children at primary level are 
sent to a Roman Catholic school, while in regions where they form a 
majority, some of them are sent to a non-denominational school. The 
latter phenomenon, however, is less pronounced in the case of Catholics 
than in that of Protestants since, in general. Catholics prefer Catholic 
schools to a greater extent than Protestants prefer Protestant schools. 

Table 1 shows that only In the Roman C&tholic sector is the per- 
centage figure for primar^r schools less than the corresponding percent- 
age of pupils (38 per cent compared with 45 per cent) while for Protes- 
tant and non-denominational schools these percentaiges are respectively 
29 per cent compared with 27 per cent and 33 per cent compared with 28 
per cent. This reflects a greater average size of Catholic primary schools 
compared with Protestant and non-denominational schools. In this sector 
this is possible since in two of the eleven Dutch provinces the popula- 
tion is almost homogeneously Roman Catholic. In the planning of schools 
a conflict situation may thus arise between regional and denominational 
educational opportunities, as well as between denominational needs, on 
the one hand, and required school size on the other, especially where 
population is less dense and its composition more heterogeneous. 
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Such as conflict situation In fact often occurs, especially at 
the secondary and higher educational levels, though varying In character 
among different types of school, as is shown In tables 2-4. It Is a 
major reasor for the previously mentioned Increasing shift of pupils 
to non-denomlnatlonal schools at the secondary and higher education 
levels. This latter tendency, however, also depends on factors such as: 
(l) the total number of pupils attending a given type of school; (11) 
the age of the pupils (in relation with the distance from their homes 
to the school); (ill) the sub-dlvlslon of the main stream among a greater 
or smaller number of different types of school or the degree of complex- 
ity of the type of school (a greater or smaller number of different 
disciplines or streams within one type oT school and, for the different 
branches, more or less specialised teachers being required, etc.); (iv) 
in a given type of school, the degree of stress on vocational or general 
education, and the type of vocatlona] education Involved. 

Table 2 shows the above-mentioned increasing shift to non denoml- 
natioral schools for the transition from primary through secondary (pre- 
academlc) to university education. 



Table 2 



Denominational division of pupils and schools 
from primary to xmlversity education 



Denominational schools 

Level and ^ , ^ 

tvne denominational Roman p^^^^^v^^v Total 

schools Catholic Protestant 



Percertage of pupils (students) 

Primary 28 45 27 100 

Secondary 

(pre-academic) ... 41 36 23 100 

University (l) . . . . 80 13 7 loo 

Percentage of schools 
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Table 2 



Denominational division of pupils and schools 
from primary to university education 



Level and 
type 


Non- 
denominational 
schools 


Denominational schools 


Total 
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It Is seen that, although the shift Is considerable for the transi- 
tion from primary to secondary education. It Is particularly heavy for 
the transition from the secondary to the university level. It Is clear 
that there Is a far less even regional distribution of universities than 
of secondary schools. That distance at university level plays an Impor- 
tant role In the choice of a given Institution Is also apparent from 
the fact that universities, whether denominational or non-denomlnatlonal 
have, to a certain extent, a regional function. 



(1) University colleges Included. In the Netherlands, the term "univer- 
sity" is only used for institutions comprising at least three fac- 
ulties, one of which must be either the faculty of medicine or of 
mathematics and natural science. University colleges specialise in 
one field: in technology, in agriculture, or in economics, law and 
sociology. As the standards are the same as at universities, no 
distinction is made in this report between universities and univer- 
sity colleges. 
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A somewhat similar picture, at least at the higher vocational level, 
emerges from Table 3 concerning the stream from primary through both 
secondary (non-pre-academic ) and secondary yocational to higher tech- 
nical education. At secondary level two types of schools are mentioned 
since both represent important possibilities of transition /"quantita- 
tively, transition via secondary (non-pre-academic) education is the 
most importantj^. Moreover, an ^interesting disparity is to be seen in 
the degree of shift to non-denominational schools as between the two 
types mentioned. 



Table 3 

Denominational division of pupils and schools 
from primary through secondary (non-pre-academic or 
senior technical) to higher technical education 



Level and 
type 


Non- 
denominational 
schools 


Denominational schools 


Total 


Roman 
Catholic 


Protestant 

(3) 













Percentage of pupils 





28 


45 


27 


100 


Secondary 

non-pre-academic . . 
technical (l) . . . . 


33 
70 


36 
15 


31 
15 


100 
100 


Higher 

technical (2) .... 


89 


11 




100 




Pert 


rentage of 


schools 




Primary 


33 


38 


29 


100 


Secondary 

non-pre-academic . . 
technical (l) . . . . 


31 
53 


37 
30 


32 
17 


100 
100 


Higher 

technical (2) . . . . 


83 


17 




100 



(1) Both junior technical and senior technical schools (Dutch names: 
L.T.3. and U.T.S. see Appendix II). 

(2) Higher technical education mentioned here is given on a level just 
below the university. TechniCdl education at university level is 
given in technical universities, which are included in Table 2. 

(3) No Protestant higher technical colleges have yet been established. 
Two such schools however are planned. 
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It can be seen that for the transition from primary to non-pre- 
academic secondary education the shift to non-denominational schools 
is small compared with the degree of shift observed in the transition 
to secondary technical schools or to the secondary (pre-academic) schools 
mentioned in Table 2« 

Denominational choice may play a role in the different levels of 
entrance from primary to secondary general and secondary technical edu- 
cation. Another, perhaps more important, reason is that the (non-pre- 
academic) type of general education concerned (U.L.O.j see Appendix II) 
is a far less complicated one than secondary technical education with 
its different branches. In its present structure it is also far less 
complicated than secondary pre-academic education which, moreover, is 
split up into different school types (gymnasium, H.B.S., lyceum, see 
Appendix II); finally, pupils who opt for pre-academic education repre- 
sent fewer than half of those opting for non-pre-academic education. 
All these factors, of course, play an important role with respect to 
the size of schools - a matter of significance not only from the point 
of view of costs but, not less important, from an educational point of 
view. If this fact is not sufficiently taken into account, the result 
will be either too small schools or a less properly balanced distribu- 
tion of the different school types. 

In this respect two interresting facts emerge from Table 3: (i) in 
the Protestant sector relatively more pupils attend secondary (non-pre- 
academic) than primary schools, and (ii) the size of technical schools 
in the non-denominational sector is much greater than in the denomina- 
tional sector. The first of these phenomena is due to an earlier prefer- 
ence in the northern regions (Protestant regions) for the non-pre-aca- 
demic type of secondary school over the pre-academic type. This has led 
in these regions to a less balanced distribution of the two types of 
secondary schools. 

The second of these interesting facts also has a historical back- 
ground. In earlier days, secondary technical schools, (non-pre-academic), 
being concerned only with vocational training, all started as non-de- 
nominational schools. This type of school is now increasingly emphasizing 
general education and there has been a growing tendency to establish 
denominational technical schools, especially in the Roman Catholic sec- 
tor. Within this general school type, the Roman Catholic schools repre- 
sent 50 per cent of the total, although they contain only I5 per cent 
of the total pupils. In the Protestant sector, the number of schools 
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and pupils is more closely balanced - 17 per cent and 15 per cent re- 
spectively. In comparison, the non-denominational technical secondary 
schools represent 53 per cent of the total and serve 70 per cent of 
this school population. This means, of course, that the denominational 
non-pre-academic secondary schools, particularly the Roman Catholic, 
have been growing in number more rapidly than the number of pupils. 

The denominational division in higher technical education is par- 
ticularly interesting if compared with other higher vocational educa- 
tion (Tables 3 and 4). The figures for the secondary school level con- 
tained in Tables 2 and 3 may be compared further with the larger picture 
of higher vocational schooling in Table 4, which summarizes the total 
number of schools and pupils for this level in 1963/64.(1) 

It is seen from Table 4 that differences along denominational lines 
between various types of higher vocational education depend, in the 
first place, on the type of vocation. Training for teaching and social 
work appears to be more closely bound to denomination than does training 
for other professions; at the same time, especially when compared with 
technical colleges, teachers and social workers colleges are less com- 
plicated. Moreover, the number of students at teacher training colleges 
is about 2 1/2 times the number of pupils at technical colleges. But 
a more or less unbalanced distribution, largely for historical reasons, 
also emerges from Table 4 if percentages of schools are compared with 
those of pupils. 



(1) In addition to tht- transition from the two types of secondary school 
mentioned in table 3, there is also a rather important transition 
stream from secondary pre-academic to higher technical education. 
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Chapter v 



STUDENT FLOWS 



Past and present development 

Diagram IV, which Is based on enrolment figures, shows the recent 
flow of 100 pupils through primary and secondary schooling. The school 
generation concerned was admitted to primary school In I95I and to sec- 
ondary school m 1957. Completion of secondary education was In 196O- 
1964, depending on the length of the different programmes. 

The sample shows that of every lOO pupUs admitted to primary educa- 
tion about 94 left after completing at least six grades. Of the remain- 
ing 6 per cent about 4 per cent left at a lower grade, for special edu- 
cation. About 82 per cent of the generation concerned went to secondary 
school, only 50 per cent received a diploma. 

In Diagram iv, the present situation Is shown with regard to the 
flow of students through primary and secondary education. Two things are 
of Interest here, the transfer from primary to secondary education and 
the drop-out rates. 

Analysis of figures over a long period shows that drop-out rates for 
all types of schools are more or less constant. Major changes, however, 
can be noticed m the transfer rates. Development since 1930 appears 
from Table 5 In which the number of entrants Into the three major types 
of secondary education Is given separately for boys and girls as a per- 
centage of all 12-year-olds. 
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Table 5 

Number of entrants admitted to the first 



grade of secondary full-time education 
as a percentage of all 12-year-olds 





1930 


1940 


1950 


i960 


1962 


Boys 

Total (1) 


13.6 
16.5 
7.5 


22.3 
19.8" 
8.6 


29.9 
25.4 
11.2 


34.8 
33.3 
16.3 


36.7 
31.9 
16.7 


37.6 


50.7 


66.5 


84.4 


85.3 


Girls 


12.6 
14.7 
4.1 


20.4 
18.1 
4.5 


33.6 
25.1 
7.1 


39.5 
34.8 
12.8 


40.2 
34.9 
13.3 


31.4 


43.0 


65.8 


87.1 


88.4 



(1) Except elementary agricultural schools. 

It should be noted that two major tendencies, more or less parallel 
to each other, emerge from the above figures. 

They are: 

(a) The already mentioned Increasing transfer from primary to 
secondary education. 

(b) A tendency to opt more and more for the higher-level types of 
secondary education. 

The Increase In vocational education takes place mainly among 
pupils who. In the past, would have gone to work Immediately after com- 
pulsory education. The Increase In entry to non-pre-academic education 
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Diagram IV 

STUDENT FLOWS THROUGH PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

1951=1964' 



Primary 
education 



Admitted 



Number 
of pupils 
in each 
grade 



Mo further 
full time 
education 



Completion 



Secondary 
education 



''Admission 

Number 
of pupils 
in each grode 



Total 



100 





110 




106 




104 


< 


104 




102 




100 



(2) 



94 



37 

Vocational 3 




'32 

Non-prt-academ i c 



38 



30 



24 



18 



13 

Pr«-a<'ad«mic 



16 



15 



14 



12 



10 



Completion 



26 



16 



100 



94 



82 



Thj difforcnc* between the number oJ pupils odmitted ond the number in e.g. the first arode is due to retordotion 
ond, in the cose of secondary educotion, also, to the some pupils being counted twice. For instonce, some pupils 
moy choose the non-pre-ocodemic type of secondary education after having fallowed the ore-ocodemic tMelmi for 
some time. 

A relotively small number of pupils in 7th ond 8th grade included. 
Number of pupils in eoch grade it unknown. 
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comes mainly from families who. In the past, sent their cMldren to 
vocational schools; the rise In pre-academlc education Is predominant 
among families who previously opted for non-pre-academlc education. The 
Increase in vocational education, therefore. Is more or less equal to 
the Increase In total transfer from primary to secondary education di- 
minished however by a tendency of parents to favour non-pre-academlc 
education over vocational education. The Increase In non-pre-academlc 
education caused by this trend is reduced by still another change in 
parents* preferences, favouring pre-academic over non-pre-academlc 
education. 

It may thus be said that, although for boys In i960, for example, 
about 21 per cent more 12-year-olds transferred from primary to voca- 
tional school than In 19?0, the original Increase was about 47 per cent. 
This figure Is reduced by 26 per cent as a result of the trend In choice 
of schooling favouring general secondary education of the non-pre-aca- 
demlc type. The original Increase of 28 per cent in tranfers to non- 
pre-academlc education caused by this trend has Itself been diminished 
by 9 per cent - representing the Increase of transfers from primary to 
pre-academlc education. These two tendencies are sh<>wn for three lO-year 
periods in Table 6, which includes girls as well as boys. Four imp^-^'lant 
facts emerge from this Table: 

(a) In so far as it involved an increase in the flow into non-pre- 
academlc education, the chfimge in choice of schoolinr evolved 
nearly as rapidly during the last ten years cited as in the 
twenty previous years. 

(b) It caused a still more rapid increase with regard to pre-aca- 
demic education. 

(c) Although the original increase in the flow of entrants to voca- 
tional education remained about the same in 1950-I960 as during 
the preceding ten-year period, this increase shows a diminish- 
ing tendency. 

(d) In general the increase shown for girls are somewhat more rapid 
than for boys because of the lower starting figures (see Table 

5). 
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Table 6 



Increase of flow f rom primary to secondary education 
In percentage of 12- vear-olds as a result of orljginal 

Increase (-k) and a change In choice from vocational 
n favour of non-pre -academlc and from non-^pre-academlc 
In favour of pre>-academlc education (-) 



Period 




Boys 


Girls 


Vocational 


Non- 
pre- 
academlc 


Pre- 
academ- 
Ic 


Vocational 


Non- 
pre- 
academic 


Pre- 
academ- 
ic 


1930-1940 


+13-4=9 


+4-1=3 


1 


+12-4=8 


+4-0=4 


0 


1940-1950 


+16-9=7 


+9-3=6 


3 


+23-10=13 


+10-3=7 


3 


1950-1960 


+18-13=5 


+13-5=8 


5 


+21-15=6 


+15-5=10 


5 


1930-1960 


+47-26=21 


+26-9=17 


9 


+56-29=27 


+29-8=21 


8 



This development is due mainly to a process of urbanisation and of de- 
mocratisation which, of course, in so far as educational standards in 
different types of schools are maintained, will be limited by the pupils' 
capacities. This limit nearly seems to have been reached, especially 
with respect to the transition from primary to secondary education. As 
shown in Graph I, transfer to pre-academic education represents the only 
movement that is still growing. It does so at the expense of transfers 
to non-pre-academic education, which recently seems to have reached a 
peak. 

Nearly the same is true of transfers to vocational education. During 
recent years the increase in this flow has also been due to a change in 
the structure of vocational education; a so-called individual stream has 
been established within vocational education Intended for pupils whose 
capacities are not up to the standards set for regular vocational school- 
ing. It is clear that an expansion of this type may also be important 
«s a means of improving output. An increase of the input-output rate 
for secondary education as a whole may be expected, particularly as the 
result of structural changes that will be made under the Post-Primary 
Law which is to come into force in a few years. 
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Graph I 

TRANSFER TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE NUMBER OF PUPILS 
ADMIHED TO PRIMARY EDUCATION SIX YEARS EARLIER 




10 



1 1 ! ! I I « I I I I I 

1953 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 
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Alsoj estimates of both input and output must take into account 
a change in the duration of compulsory education, which is now 8 years, 
but which is moving progressively towards 9, and probably 10 years, 
followed by two years part-time education. Further information on the 
influence of these two measures will be given in section 3. But before 
that, we shall deal in section 2 with forecasts, which thus far have 
been made without taking into account the above-mentioned structural 
changes. 



2. Forecasts 

As stated earlier (see Goal 3, Chapter II ) the government has to 
provide adequate facilities for qualified individuals who desire a given 
type of education. As a consequence, great importance is attached to 
properly projected numbers of students in the various types of education. 
In these projections an attempt is made to estimate what is called the 
social domand for education. 

The future number of pupils is estimated by more or less the same 
methods for different types of education. First an analysis is made of 
past inflow. On the basis of the results of this analysis the future 
inflow is estimated. By making use of retention rates the corresponding 
total enrolment is estimated. And where necessary the number of certi- 
ficated leavers is estimated by using input/output ratios. Estimates ^ 
have been made for the major types of education. None of these estimates 
are regarded as final. On the contrary, they are revised continuously 
in the light of new statistical material, new developments in the under- 
lying philosophy of what factors determine the inflow, and as a conse- 
quence of changes in the educational structure. Examples of these pro- 
jections are given below for primary education, grammar school educa- 
tion (1) and university education. The selection provides ample possi- 
bilities to show the various methodological problems which have to be 
tackled and which are different for different types of education. 

The estimates still presuppose a continuation of the old structure 
of education. In view of the implementation of the new law on post- 
primary education, they do not pretend to describe the future situation. 



a description of the types and neunes of schools see Appendix ll. 
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They serve as a starting point for discussing possible future develop- 
ment when the new system of education is in full operation. 

A. Primary education 

Inflow 

The followin^^ tab!'- shows the number of pupils admitted to the 
first grade of primary chool as a percentage of the total number of 
6-year-olds. 



'ittble 7 



Number of pupiJ n i^^j'nitrei tc t>(e first grade 
of primary educcttion ar> a r^rcfentage of 6-year-clds 



1937 97 

19^3 95 

l^'i8 92 

1951 98 

195m 91, 

1957 98 

1958 101 

1959 100 

1960 99 

1961 100 



Th^ table shows that further analysis of admission figures is un- 
necessary since the precentages have fluctuated around 98 for the last 
20 years. This percentage has therefore been retained for the future. 



Total enrolment 



Total enrolment with a breakdown by grades is estimated on the 
basis o'"' t le following data: 
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Table 8 



Grade enrolment In primary education as 
a percent age of enrolment in the next lower qrads 
one year earlier (] ) 



Grade 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


i960 


1961 


1962 


Average 

1954-1962 


1 


110 


111 


111 


111 


111 


111 


111 


111 


110 


111 


2 


96 


97 


97 


97 


97 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


3 


98 


98 


99 


99 


99 


98 


98 


98 


98 


98 


4 


99 


99 


99 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


5 


97 


97 


98 


97 


98 


98 


98 


98 


98 


98 


6 


91 


0? 


93 


q4 


94 


100 


98 


97 


97 


95 


Vut.al 


'^01 


594 


397 


598 


599 


603 


601 


600 


599 


598 



only the perrenUges for the nixth grade show some variation. ITei-e 
again, further analysis is not required. 

Given the number of entrants, the number of pupils in the first 
grade can be estimated at ill per cent. Enrolment in the second grade 
one year later will be 96 per cent of first grade enrolment, etc. Repeated 
calculations of this kind result in an estimate of total enrolment with 
a breakdown as to grades. 

As can be seen, forecasts for primary education require only a few 
technical co-efficients. This, however, is not surprising in a country 
with compulsory primary education. 



admlffp/Jri*,^''^'^^' °^ P"P^^^ * percentage of the number 

aamitted in the same year. 
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Graph II 

INCREASE BETWEEN 1949 AND 1957 OF FIRST E^^TRANTS TO GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF 12 YEAR OLD AND ENTRANCE PERCENTAGE IN 1949 
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B. Grammar school education 



General 

Special attention has been given to forecasting greunraar school 
education. Some obvious reasons account for this general Interest. 
The expected further increase In grammar school participation will In 
the future tend to decrease participation In Junior vocational educnclon 
and the non-pre-academlc secondary schools. Further, the expansion of 
grammar school education governs that of the universities. More will be 
said In the following section about some analytic factors which have 
(had) a bearing on the forecasts. 

Inflow 

Levelling out of regional differences In grammar school 
enrolment ratios 

For statistical purposes the Netherlands has been divided Into 
some 100 regions each covering either one big munlclpMlty (towns) or 
a number of small mimic Ipal It les. Graph II shows, for these regions, 
the increase between 19^9 and 1957 in the number of entrants into the 
first grade of grammar school as a percentage of 12-year-olds in rela- 
tion to the 1949 percentages. The lines in the graph are best fitted to 
the dots representing regions. The graph shows that there is a strong 
levelling out of regional differences in grammar school enrolment ratios 
as increase have been highest in those regions where enrolment ratios 
in 1949 were lowest. The graphs show that the Increase was very low or 
non-existent in regions where the enrolment ratio was about 20 in 19^9. 
They suggest that the upper limit- for the enrolment ratio is about 24 
per cent. 



Rural and urban regions 

The regions can be divided *nto various categories. Those generally 
used are rural, urbanised rural^ small towns, large towns and dormitory 
areas. ^ 

Table 9 shows the number of entrants into the firs gr de of grammar 
schools as a percentage of 12-year-olds. 
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Table 9 



liumofer of entrants to grammar schools as a 
percentage of 12'-year'-olds, by category of region 





Boys 


Girls 


1949 


1952 




1949 


1952 


1957 




4.1 


5.7 


9.3 


2.1 


3.5 




Uibanised rural . . 


3.7 


8.1 


12.0 


2.8 


3.9 


6.8 


Cmall tovms .... 


13.9 


1^.7 


19.1 


8.4 


10.9 


15.4 


Large towns .... 


17.0 


19.0 


23.3 


12.2 


14.0 


17.7 




17.? 


?3'0 


25.5 


11.6 


17.4 


20.6 



The table leads to the interesting conclusion that less highly 
urbanised regions have over a period of time attained the enrolment 
ratios which more highly urbanised areas had already registered. 

Further regional analysis 

The regional differences in grammar school enrolment ratios are 
correlated with a number of social factors, as shown in the following 
table. 

It can be seen that the grammar school enrolment ratio is closely 
correlated with occupation, income, urbanisation, disteince to school 
and intelligence. In order to give due weight to differences in labour 
force composition between the various regions and at the same time to 
reduce the number of variables involved, an index for this composition 
was calculatecl for all regions. The highest correlation found was bet- 
ween this labour force composition index and the grammar school enrol- 
ment ratio (R = O.89). The following table shows the results of the 
second stage of the regression analysis, in which different combinations 
of social factors were used to "explain" the regional differences in 
the grarrrar school enroln^'rnt ratio. 
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Table 10 



Correlat ion between grcimmar school enrolment ratios 
and various social factors^ for 90 regions 





Correlation 
coefficient 


Boys 


Girls 


Number of males in professional and 








managerial occupat ions as a 








percentage of male labour force 




0.85 


0.86 






0.79 


0.82 


Percentage of population in 












-0.75 




Distance to nearest grammar school . • 


. . . (Di) 


-0.7^ 


-0.76 


Percentage of population in towns 








over 20,000 inhabitants 




0. (d 


0. 74 


Percentago of army recruJtr in high 








intelligence categories 




0. 71 


0.76 


Perr.cntage of farmers in male labour 












-0.69 


-0.73 


Percentage of taxpayers with an 








income of 6,000 guilders or more • . 




0.66 


0.63 


Number of secondary modern schools 








as a percentage of the number of 








grammar schools 




-0.63 


-0.60 


Percentage of non-Church-attending 












0.48 


0.49 


Percentage of agricultural workers 








in male labour force 




-o.-'ia 


-0.39 


Percentage of Dutch Reformed in 








total population 




-0.28 


-0.25 


Percentage of Reformed in total 








population 




-0.2:5 


-0.18 


Percentage of manual workers in 








male labour force 




0.02 


0.04 


Percentage of Catholics in total 












0.01 


-0.05 
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Table 11 

Correlation between male grammar school enrolment 
ratio and various social factors for 90 regions 



G(a) 


LFC 
(b) 


Sec 


Di 




Tax 


To 


Ru 


DR 


Const. 


R(c) 


G = 


9.0 

(5) 
















-12.5 


0.89 


G = 


7.9 

(7) 


-0,56 
(23) 














-6.1 


0.91 


G = 


7.0 

(10) 


-0,61 

(21) 






+0,22 
(59) 








-6.2 


0.91 


G = 


7.4 

(9) 


-0.47 

(33) 


-1.42 

(90) 












-4.2 


0.91 


G = 


7.8 

(11) 


-0.46 
(35) 


-1.60 

(81) 


-0.04 
(144) 










-4.3 


0.91 


G = 


5.5 

(20) 


-0.36 
(42) 


-4.35 

(35) 


-0.07 
(76) 


+0.47 
(32) 








-8.9 


0,92 


G = 


5.0 
(21) 


-0.39 

(38) 


-3.81 

(38) 




(34) 








-1.0 


0.92 


G = 


7.5 

(9) 


-0.45 

(35) 


-3.21 

(91) 






-0,02 
(146) 






-2.5 


0.91 


G = 


7.8 

(9) 


-0.46 

(34) 


-3.25 

(62) 








+0.03 
(86) 




-5.9 


0.91 


G = 


7.8 

(8) 


-0,43 

(35) 


-0.37 

(350) 










-0.12 

(36) 


-5.1 


0.92 



(a) Grammar school enrolment ratio; number of entrants into grammar 
schools as a percentage of 12-year-olds, 

(b) Labour force composition index. 

(c) Adjusted for degrees of freedom. 



The correlation is seen to improve when one takes into account 
not only the labour force composition but also the number of secondary 
modern schools as a percentage of the number of grammar schools. The 
improvement in the correlation when this factor is included indicates 
that there is c^me competition between the two types of education. 

The table also shows that introduction of a third or a fourth fac- 
tor does not produce a significant improvement- in the corr lation co- 
efficient. This result can a o formulated somewhat differently, 
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If due regard is given to the factors labour force composition and 
number of secondary modern schools as a percentage of grammar schools, 
no influence can be found for such factors as distance, intelligence, 
income, urbanisation, etc. Of the two factors, labour force composition 
index and number of secondary modern schools as a percentage of the 
number of grammar schools, the first is by far the more important. 
Ic can be said, therefore, that regional differences in grammar school 
enrolment ratios are a reflection solely of the differences in labour 
force composition. 

Composition of grammar scho ol population in relation to social 
classes 

The sharp Increase in the grammar school enrolment ratio (see 
Table 9) has been accompanied by very small changes in the '^ocial-class 
distribution of first entrants, as defined according to their fathers' 
occupations: (Refer to Table 12 below). 



Table 12 

First entrants to grammar schools 
by social classes 



Percenteige 



Social Class 




Male 






Female 














1942 


1949 


i960 


1942 


1949 


i960 


Higher (1) 


24 


25 


24 


35 


35 


30 


Middle (2) 


51 


52 


51 


46 


49 


52 


Lower (3) 


23 


21 


23 


17 


14 


16 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Total 

1 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



(1) Professional and managerial occupations, army officers, owners of 
big firms, higher ranks in civil service, professors, etc. 

(2) Employers and managers of small and medium-sized firms, primary 
school teachers, warrant officers, middle-rank office employees, 
e w c • 

(3) Skilled and unskilled industrial workers, lower-rank clerks, etc. 
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The social composition of female entreuits has come to resemble 
that of male entrants more closely. This may be due to the fact that 
their enrolment ratio increasingly approaches that of males. 

The following Table 13 shows enrolment ratios by social class. 

Table IJ 

First entrants to grammar schools as a percentage 
of 12"year"0lds for each social class 



Social Class 


Male 


Female 


1942 


1949 


i960 


1942 


1949 


i960 


Higher 




50 


67 


36 


45 


63 




14 


15 


23 


7 


9 


19 




4 


4 


7 


2 


2 


4 




10 


11 


17 


6 


7 


13 



Table 14 shows that the increase in enrolment ratios varies only 
slightly among the three social classes. 

Some occupational groups have high enrolment ratios. 

Female enrolment ratios are lower than the male, but the difference 
is smaller when male enrolment is higher. 

Forecasts 

Several forecasting models have been used but none of them are now 
regarded as satisfactory. 

The first model was based on trend extrapolation. A second was 
based on trend extrapolation and a maximum level set for grammar school 
participation ratios. This level was found by extrapolating the enrol- 
ment ratios for the three main types of secondary education following 
directly on primary school. It was assumed that in the same year in 
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Table 14 



First entran ts (1) to grammar schools 
In i960 a s a percentage of the figure for 194? 



Social Class 


Malo 


Female 


Higher 


135 


142 


Middle 


160 


207 


Lower 


150 


190 


Total 


157 


175 



(1) As a percentage of 12-year-olds. 



Table 15 

First entrants to grammar schools as a 
percentage of 12-year-olds, in relation to sex 
and to occupational group of father, 1957 





Male 


Female 


Female as 
percentage 
of male 


Professions 




85 


80 


94 


Office employees: higher 




85 


79 


93 


middle 




68 


56 


82 


lower 




20 


12 


60 






59 


52 


88 


Owners of firms: with labour force . . 




23 


20 


87 


without labour force . 




9 


5 


56 


Farmers: wnh hired hands 




15 


10 


67 


without hired hands 






2 


50 


Non-agricultural labourers . . , 




5 


2 


40 


Agricultural labourers 




4 


1 


25 
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which the sum of these extrapolated ratios became equal to 100 per cent 
of the 12-year-olds (minus some deduction), the maximum ratio for grammar 
school education would be reached. This model gives rather satisfactory 
results only up to i960. Moreover, it is now considered that the theory 
underlying this model is out-of-date. Regional analyses suggest that an 
increase in the grammar school enrolment ratio can be expected as a con- 
sequence of a changing labour force composition (more office employees 
and fewer industrial workers and farmers). 

Another model started with three basic elements: 

(a) The trend towards a levelling-out of regional differences 
(Graph II); 

(b) A maximum level for the grammar school enrolment ratios (see 
Graph II); 

(c) Diminishing differences in enrolment ratios between rural and 
urban areas (see Table 9)« 

The line of reasoning was roughly as follows • As a consequence of 
the levelling out of social and economic differences, regional differ- 
ences in grammar school enrolment ratios within urbanisation categories 
i will level out and those between urbanisation categories will diminish. 

Therefore it was assumed that rural areas in 197^ (end of the forecasting 
period) would have the same enrolment ratios as the average previously 
attained in urbanised rural areas; the ratios in the latter would reach 
the average already attained in the small towns; the ratios in small 
towns would equal those having previously prevailed in large towns and 
in the large towns and dormitory areas the maximum level would be reached 
(24 per cent). 

This model, too, is no longer used. The fact that grammar school 
enrolment is to a large extent determined by labour force composition 
clearly refutes the theory of maximum levels. It is also difficult to 
defend a maximum level on the basis of a possible exhaustion of intel- 
ligence reserves, since new research into this matter has shown that the 
best measurements indicate increasing intelligence reserves and there- 
fore, the possibility of higher levels of participation in education. 

It will be clear that new long-term forecasts will have to be made 
which incorporate the experience acquired with the older models and the 
new research findings on the factors determining inflow into grammar 
schools. In so far as one can see at present, the basic elements of this 
model will be: 
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(a) The future occupational distribution of the labour force and 
the number of children within each occupational group; 

(b) The enrolment ratio within each group. 

Additional research will be needed to ascertain what factors 
determine enrolment ratios for each occupational group. In addition to 
such factors as income and other trends, the intelligence distribution 
of the children in the various occupational groups should be taken into 
account. Analysis of this sort could be restricted to male enrolment as 
there is a definite relationship between male and female enrolment ratios 
in the various occupational. groups (see Table 15). 

Total enrolment 

Given the expected number of pupils newly admitted to the grammar 
schools, total enrolment and the number of graduates may be calculated 
with the help of the following tables. 



Table I6 

Grammar school enrolment by grade as 
a percenteMge of enrolment in the next 
lower grade one ye ar earlier (males) 



Grade 


1958 


1959 


i960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1958-1963 


1 (a) 


119 


121 


124 


125 


123 


122 


122 


2 


93 


91 


90 


93 


94 


95 


93 


3 


9^ 


94 


93 


92 


95 


100 


95 


k 


90 


88 


89 


88 


90 


93 


90 


5 


79 


80 


79 


78 


80 


79 


79 


6 


28 


28 


28 


28 


29 


28 


28 


Total 


503 


502 


503 


504 


511 


517 


507 



(a) As a percentage of the number admitted to the first grade. 
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(d) The future occupational distribution of the labour force and 

the number of children within each occupational group; 
(b) The enrolment ratio within each group. 

Additional research will be needed to ascertain what factors 
determine enrolment ratios for each occupational group. In addition to 
such factors as income and other trends, the intelligence distribution 
of the children in the various occupational groups should be taken into 
account. Analysis of this sort could be restricted to male enrolment as 
there is a definite relationship between male and female enrolment ratios 
in the v^irious occupational. groups (see Table 15). 

Total enrolment 

Given the expected number of pupils newly admitted to the grammar 
schools, total enrolment and the number of graduates may be calculated 
with the help of the following tables. 



Table 16 

Grammar school enrolment by grade as 
a percentage of enrolment in the next 
lower gr ade one year earlier (males) 



Grade 


1958 


1959 


i960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1958-1963 


1 (^) 


119 


121 


124 


125 


123 


122 


122 


2 


93 


91 


90 


93 


94 


95 


93 




94 


94 


93 


92 


95 


100 


95 


L 


90 


88 


89 


88 


90 


93 


90 




79 


80 


79 


78 


80 


79 


79 


r 


28 


28 


28 


28 


29 


28 


28 


Total 


503 


502 


503 


504 


511 


517 


507 



(a) As d percentage of the number admitted to the first grade. 
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The proportion of graduates may be readily calculated on the basis 
of the figure on enrolment broken down by grades. 

As is shown above, forecasts for grammar school education depend 
on two kinds of co-efficients: "lAdel" co-efficients (e.g. the number 
of pupils admitted for the first time to the first grade of grammar 
schools as a percentage of 12-year-olds), and "technical" co-efficients 
(grade enrolment as a percentage of enrolment in the next lower grade 
one year earlier, number of certificated leavers as a percentage of final 
grade enrolment, etc.). The biggest problem in forecasting the number 
of pupils in non-compulsory types of education is the proper computation 
of model co-efficients. 



C. University Education 



Inflow 



The number of freshmen has grown considerably, both in numbers and 
as a percentage of l8-year-olds. 



Table 18 



Number o f xiniversity freshmen. IQOO-IQ61 







Nunber 




As a percentage of 










18-year-olds 




Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 




703 


28 ; 


731 


1.5 




0.8 




970 


129 


1,099 


1.8 


0.3 


1.0 


1920 


1,645 


277 


1,922 


2.5 


0.5 


1.6 




1,970 


498 


2,468 


2.7 


0.7 


1.7 


1940 


3,501 


440 


3,941 


4.2 


0.5 


2.4 




3,715 


726 


4,441 


4.3 


0.9 


2.7 




5,860 


1,341 


7,201 


6.4 


1.5 


4.0 


1961 


6,550 


1,320 


7,870 


6.8 


1.4 


4.1 
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Male students constitute about 7 per cent of the total number of 
l8-year-old males. Female participation in university education is only 
about 1/4 of male participation. The majority of freshmen are graduates 
of day grammar schools. 

Table 19 

Number of freshmen with grammar school certificates 
as a percentage of the total number of freshmen 

1930 81.0 

1936 81.4 

1950 81.7 

i960 85.4 

Notwithstanding the increased openings for university education 
created for graduates of engineering schools, teachers' training insti- 
tutes and higher agricultural schools, etc. (higher vocational educa- 
tion), their relative strength has declined as a proportion of the total 
number of freshmen. No further major changes are expected. The following 
will therefore be restricted to freshmen who have graduated from grammar 
schools. 

Transfer from grammar school to university education 

Over the years many measures have been taken with a view to increas- 
ing the transfer from grammar schools to university education. Since 
19^0, four universities have been added to the seven already existing, 
producing inter alia, a more even distribution of universities through- 
out the country. At the same time, existing faculties have admitted 
certain categories of grammar school graduates not previously admitted. 
And the percentage of students studying on state scholarships has in- 
creased from about 1 per cent in 1900 to 30 per cent at present. 

The transfer percentage, however, has remained constant over time. 
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Table 20 

Number of univers ity freshmen as a percentage 
of grammar school certificated leavers 





Male 


Female 




57 


20 




56 


2k 




50 


28 




47 


19 




58 


22 



Regional analysis, too, shows that the transfer rate of grammar 
school certificated leavers to the universities can be regarded as 
constant. There are wide regional differences In the percentages of 
freshmen as a percentage of l8-year-olds, but there Is a very definite 
relation between the number of freshmen as a percentage of l8-year-olds 
and the number of certificated grammar school leavers as a percentage* 
of 18-year-olds (see Graph III). 

Several models have been used to forecast the Inflow Into univer- 
sity education. It Is now believed that the model which starts with an 
estimate of the future number of grammar school graduates and then as- 
sumes a constant percentage of transfer to the universities should be 
regarded as the best possible. This is, in principle, a simple model. 
It goes without saying that the more detailed the forecast has to be 
(e.g. with breakdowns as to universities and faculties) the greater the 
number of difficulties and uncertainties encountered. 

Total enrolment 

For some years statistics have been compiled showing the year in 
which students were enrolled in universities for the first time. This 
makes it possible to relate the number of students who stayed x years 
in universities to the corresponding number of freshmen x years earlier. 
The following table can thus be drawn up. 
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Graph III 

NUMBER OF UNIVERSITY FRESHMEN 
AND NUMBER OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE 18-YEAR-OLD POPULATION 

1954-1956 



Percentage 
of freshmen 




15 25 50 100 250 

Percentage of graduates 
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Table 21 



Uumber of male students broken down by number 
of years since first entrance to universities 
as a pe rcentage of the corresponding number of 
freshmen^ for each type of faculty 



Number of years since first entrance 





0 


1 


Q 


1 , 




5 


1 

o 


7 


8 


9 


10 




100 


85 


11 


79 


72 


60 


43 


33 


22 


15 


12 




100 


97 


93 


89 


87 


58 


38 


25 


18 


13 


10 


Social sciences . . 


100 


86 


109 


103 


76 


79 


56 


25 


16 


24 


18 




100 


92 


92 


86 


92 


76 


76 


70 


49 


30 


17 


Dentistry 


100 


90 


90 


87 


79 


81 


60 


56 


30 


21 


11 


Natural sciences . . 


100 


88 


81 


83 


78 


74 


63 


55 




30 


25 




100 


96 


105 


112 


101 


71 


72 


53 


38 


35 






100 


86 


82 


75 


70 


65 


53 


45 


38 


21 


21 


Economics • • . . , 


100 


83 


72 


77 


75 


64 


54 


43 


26 


18 


17 


Veterinary 






















medicine 


100 


75 


85 


100 


100 


76 


66 


27 


•19 


15 


11 


Technology 


100 


92 


83 


82 


74 


65 


49 


36 


18 


13 


8 


Agriculture .... 


100 


90 


87 


67 


67 


60 


41 


27 


11 


16 


5 


Total 


100 


89 


84 

- 


83 


79 


68 


56 


44 


28 


20 


14 



Percentages are sometime^ over 100, and sometimes a percentage in 
a given year is higher than a preceding one. This is because there is 
an additional influx from other faculties. The percentages show consid- 
erable drop-out. The university course takes 5-7 years officially (the 
average student takes about 7-9 years to finish his studies), but after 
five years only about 68 per cent of the freshmen enrolled five years 
earlier are still at the university. 

Although serious efforts have been made to increase the efficiency 
of university education, no major changes have occurred in these per- 
centages, and they are used therefore to estimate total enrolment on 
the basis of forecasts of the number of freshmen. The number of graduates 
is shovm in the following table. 
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Table 22 



Niimber of graduates as a percentage 
of the number of freshmen^ by niunber 
of years since first enrolment 







Number of years 


since first 


enrolment 


1 

Total 




2 


3 


la 

4 


5 ' 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Theology .... 


19 


36 


15 


7 


3 


1 


2 










83 




1 


5 


12 


20 


12 


5 


3 


3 


1 


1 




63 


Social sciences 






2 


7 


4 


7 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


27 


Medicine .... 










1 


19 


20 


13 


8 


2 


2 


65 


Dentistry . . . 








8 


21 


18 


8 


5 


c 






62 


Natural sciences 






1 


4 


13 


15 


10 


5 


4 


2 


3 


57 


Psychology . . . 








5 


9 


7 


7 


7 


2 


1 




38 


Lsmgueiges . . • 




1 


3 


6 


13 


8 


7 


4 


2 


2 


1 


47 


Economics . . . 






2 


9 


14 


10 


6 


3 


3 


1 


1 


49 


Veterinary 

medicine . . . 










27 


18 


12 


5 


2 


1 




65 


Technology . . . 






3 


9 


15 


13 


7 


4 


3 


2 


1 


57 


Agriculture . . 






1 


8 


16 


12 


7 


5 


2 




1 


52 



The efforts made to Increase the efficiency of university educa- 
tion do not show up In the percentages computed thus far; the latter 
are therefore still used to calculate the number of graduates on the 
basis of the predicted Inflow. 

D. Summary 

The following table gives past and projected enrolment figures for 
all types of education. 
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Table 2? 



Total enrolment by type of education 
1950-1975 (x 1000) 









1905 


1970 


1975 




340 


400 


460 


520 


660 


Primary education ^ 


1,240 


1,460 


1,440 






Continued primary educationf* • • 


1,500 


1,620 


Special primary education .... 


35 


55 


65 


85 


95 


Secondary modem education . . . 


130 


265 


280 


280 


280 


Grammar school education .... 


85 


170 


210 


240 


280 


Jtanior technical and 












Vocational education 


110 


220 


235 


240 


245 


University education 




40 


65 


80 


110 




45 


100 


210 


250 


260 


Total 


2,015 1 


2,710 


2,965 


3,175 


3,550 



Between 1950 and i960 the number of pupils increased considerably; 
in the period following i960 only a moderate increase is expected. The 
latter is the result of more or less stable numbers in the school-age 
population and the fact that the total enrolment ratio in secondary 
education cannot increase any further, as the 100 per cent level has 
been reached. Considerable growth, however, is foreseen in university 
education as a consequence of the increased grammar school enrolment 
ratio in the period before i960. 

E. Actual enrolment and forecasts 

The forecasts for current years are regularly confronted with 
actual enrolment and, if necessary, forecasts for subsequent years are 
revised. By this process of continuous checking, the discrepancies be- 
tween actual enrolment and the latest forecasts are in fact small. Much 
more interesting is the fact that later forecasts are always higher, 
and the higher the type of education the greater the disparity between 
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earlier and later forecasts tends to be. Concerning forecasts about 
university education, the following table can be drawn up. 



Table 24 

Actual and predicted University Enrolment s 
1950. 1955, 1Q58, 1963 and 1970 



Year in which 
forecast v;as ma^Ie 


Actual enrolment 
in base year 


Predicted enrolment 
in 1970 


1550 


29,000 


50,000 


1955 


29,000 


56,000 


1958 


35,000 


65,000 


1963 


52,000 


80,000 



The first two forecasts clearly underestimated the number of uni- 
versity students in 1970. They were, however, as important in planning 
university education as the more recent ones which are more accurate. 
Published in a period in wnich the number of students remained stable, 
they mentally prepared the persons and orgetnisations concerned for a 
period of rapid growth in student population, requiring great efforts 
in construction, staff recruitment and financing. 

3. Expected influence of the new educational structure 

As is nentioned in Section 1, apart from the natural development, 
on v:hich the forecasts in Section 2 are based, an important influence 
may be expected from the new educational structure due both to the Post- 
Primary Law and the lengthening of compulsory education. 

To begin with the latter, it should be noted at the outset that a 
lengthening of compulsory education itself calls for structural changes. 
This will be clear from the fact, which emerged from an analysis, that 
extension of obligatory schooling largely affects children who leave 
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primary or secondary school with poorer scholastic records. In the plan 
made for lengthening of compulsory education, emphasis is therefore 
also given to two other measures: 

(a) A reduction in size of class in primary school in order to 
improve the possibilities for more individual contact with the 
pupils; 

(b) An expansion of the individual stroa within vocational edu- 
cation, (l) 

The future will show is these two measures are sufficient for 
attaining the target set - namely, to provide an education adapted to 
the capacities of the children concerned. Meanwhile a first step towards 
lengthening the duration of schooling has been taken by extending to 
boys a regulation already in force for girls which prohibits 14-year- 
olds from working unless they attend school at least one day a week In 
special institutions. 

A second step will be a lengthening of compulsory education by one 
year, in general this 9th year will have to be taken in an institution 
for full-time education, but those children whose capacities are not 
considered adapted to existing types of schooling may complete their 
compulsory education in a part-time institution after having reached the 
age of 14. 

It may be expected that as a result of these measures the percent- 
age of pupils who transfer to full-time secondary education - now about 
90 per cent - will rise still further. How fast and to what extent will 
be determined by the rapidity with which structural changes especially 
in primary and vocational education are effected. A rapid increase of 
part-time education however will be a direct result of these regulations. 
In addition, some influence may be expected on transfer from one type 
of secondary education to another. For instance, more children enrolled 
in non-academic secondary schools whose capacities do not suit this type 
of education will tr. ^I'er to vocational education than is now the case. 
The same will be true of individual vocational education in relation to 
normal vocational education. These regulations may also be expected to 
have an influence on input-output rat«s. 



(1) See chapter vi. Section E (c). 
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Of particular importance to input-output rates are the structural 
changes that will take place in the near future as a result of the Post- 
Primary Law. 

In this connection, special mention should be made of the so-called 
L.E.A.O. (introductory education in economics and administration) and 
H.A.V.O. (higher general secondary educatio"^.) . 

It can be estimated that the new types of education mentioned above 
will affect a considerable number of pupils. Thus - at least in the long 
run and apart from further developments such as those resulting from 
transfer from primary to secondary schools - L.E.A.O. may affect about 
17 per cent of a school generation and H.A.V.O* about 6 per cent if the 
current drop-out rate alone is considered* but about 10 per cent if one 
takes into account other structural chetnges in this type of education 
as well as an inflow of students having a non-academic diploma into bhe 
fourth grade of the five-year H.A.V.O* programme (l). 

In addition to the above -mentioz^pd structural changes some other 
characteristics of the Post-Primary Law relevant to future student flows 
should be noted* Among them are: 

(a) The establishment of a transitional cle.ss in all types of sec- 
ondary education, thus facilitating selection; 

(b) The statutory provision of a system of schools which link up 
with each other more efficiently, both horizontally and verti- 
cally. 

The new education system, in so far as it is reshaped by the above- 
mentioned types of schooling, will not only inlluence student x^'lows in 
secondary education but will also have an effect on transfer to higher 
vocational education. An influence on the student flows from secondary 
academic to university education may be expected simply as the result 
of better selection and guidance possibilities built into the new struc- 
ture. The effect of the transitional class mentioned above on advaincement 



(1) The pre-academic education mentioned in Diagram II is not only pre- 
university education. It consists of gymnasi\im, H.B.S., M.M.S. and 
H.D.S. (see Appendix), the latter two conferring no university entry 
rights. And the H.B.S., particularly the H.B.S.-A grants this right 
only in a reatricted way. The H*B*S., therefore, will be replaced 
by a type to be called Atheneum which, like the new gymnasivim, permits 
entrance to all university faculties. The M.M.S. and the H.D.S. will 
be replaced by H.A.V.O. 
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from primary to secondary education is worth noting. It comprises an 
orientation year for the primary school pupil by introducing him to 
different types of secondary educ^ition. Subsequently, the pupil will 
be advised with respect to his capacities and the school career he should 
follow. As for selection and guidance during the remainder of the child's 
school career, the improved possibilities of transition will undoubtedly 
constitute ^ factor of major importance, particularly by facilitating 
horizontal movement - transfer from one type of education to another - 
through the establishment of a better-balanced curriculum throughout 
the system. 

Another aspect of the Post-Primary Law mentioned under (b) which 
is also important in this respect is that it paves the way for establish- 
ment of comprehensive schools (different types, under one roof or not, 
but still coming under one governing body). Also, the planning procedure 
concerning establishment of schools described in Chapter XI will, by 
creating a better balanced system of educational facilities, make for 
improved selection and guidance. Last but not least, it should be noted 
that in academic secondary education a start is being made on guidance 
by professional counsellors. 

The impact which, in the long term, all this will have on the student 
flows is at present difficult to foresee especially with regard to higher 
vocational and university education. Also, the figures given above con- 
cerning secondary education are thus far somewhat theoretical. A statis- 
tical model therefore is ready to be drawn up dealing with all educa- 
tional types at one time and based both on forecasts made on develop- 
ments under the present system and on some hypotheses derived from the 
targets set by the Post-Primary Law. It will not only be a forecasting 
instrument but will also serve to identify, as early as possible, devia- 
tions - whether general or regional in scope - from the goals established 
by the Post-Primary Law. It is too early at present to give a full des- 
cription of this model. A major characteristic is that it provides in- 
formation which is sufficient for immediate practical purposes, whilst 
it also comprises a base for refined statistical analysis at the regional 
level and for other investigations which will give the information needed 
at later stages. 
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Chapter VI 



EFFICIENCY 



!• Introduction 

The projected output of the Dutch educational system - which has 
been dealt with in the preceding chapter - must be seen as a function 
of the system* s total efficiency. The purpose of this chapter is to 
give to efficiency the attention it deserves as one of the most impor- 
tant considerations in educational planning. Without independent think- 
ing: on this topic it is not possible to brin^ about an integrated 
approach to planning. One of the moot important aspects of educational 
planning is a continuing evaluation of the level of effecienciy. It is 
not enough to create instruments which are thought valuable fdr attain- 
ing the goals of society and are relevant to education or - within thl» 
framework - are considered appropriate for achieving educational goals. 
To attain these goals, it is necessary to introduce systematically 
measures which promise to increase the efficiency of the educational 
system. 



2. Aspects of efficiency 

With respect to the educational system two aspects of efficiency 
can be distinguished: external and internal efficiency. 

External efficiency designates efficiency of the educational sys- 
tem with a view to reaching the goals of society which are relevant to 
education. In other words, how does the educational system prepare the 
people along the lines required by society? To what extent, in what 
numbers am^ in what qualities do the people receive such preparation. 
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It should be observed that any measurement of this efficiency must 
be expressed in terms of people, in terms of numbers and characteristics 
of people. 

Internal efficiency has to do with the formal institution of 
education. It is concerned with the optimal use of the resources avail- 
able to the educational system. These include human resources (the 
teachers), capital resources (buildings), intellectual resources, e.g. 
the curriculum and past experience, and, lastly, the organisation of 
the schools. Another type of resources may be described as marginal: 
health services, guidance, etc. 

All these resources involve costs; hence, the need to finance edu- 
cation and to express plans for the organisation of educational resources 
in financial terms. 

In a sense, one can say that the "internal" aspect is concerned 
with educational institutions and the "external" with the world outside 
the educational institutions. 

The link between internal and external efficiency as here defined 
is the fact that one of the inputs into educational institutions com- 
prises the students themselves. The internal efficiency of educational 
institutions may be expressed as the ratio of the input of students to 
the output of students. It is to oe noted that this is a narrowex'' ex- 
pression of the idea of efficiency. External efficiency is concerned 
with the total population appropriate to a given level of education. The 
total efficiency of the educational system involves the educational 
achievement of this total population, whether all of it is brought within 
the educational institutions or part of it is excluded from these insti- 
tutions. Thus, student drop-out is an indication of the internal effi- 
ciency of the school system. 

Nevertheless, this drop-out level is a factor in the educational 
achievement of total population. The number of students excluded from 
entry to a given level of education is si^larly relevant to the total 
efficiency of the school system. In this sense this differs from the 
narrower concept of the efficiency of educational institutions. 



3. External efficiency 

As pointed out in section 2 above, external efficiency is concerned 
with the attainment of the goals of society which are relevant to educa- 
tion. In other words, by external efficiency is meant the extent to which 
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the goals described in Chapter II are achieved. If these coals are con- 
sidered one by one, the following factors of external efficiency (among 
others) can be naned. 

Goal 1: To develop positive moral and civic values and cultural attll^udes 
among all the people, etc. The extent to which the educational 
system furthers the attainment of this objective can be measured, 
e.g. by the social-cultural participation of the population. 
What are the participation levels of the population as a whole 
with respect to concerts, plays, films, ballet, literature, 
art exhibitions, etc.? 

It 'is not possible to provide adequate information about this 
at the present time* It is necessary to devote more attention 
to this than has been done thus far in most countries. 

Goal 2: To maintain the freedom of religious, social and other groups 

to pursue and intensify their own development. Vihilst in Goal 1 
the participation of the population as a whole is involved, this 
£5oal takes into account the disparity of participation of social 
groups. This disparity can result from the fact that some groups 
aspire to other levels of participation for special cultural 
aspects or from the fact that the educational system does not 
sufficiently promote the education of children of these specific 
groups. The structure of Dutch education must be broad and flex- 
ible enough to satisfy the desires of social groups which want to 
lay stress upon special moral, civic or cultural aspects. 

Goal 3: To provide adequate education for all individuals and groups up 

to the highest level which they demand. This can simply be stated 
as the obligation for the government to provide enough schools, 
teachers, equipment, etc. to supply the demand for education 
now and in future. In reality it means careful forecasting of 
the number of pupils of all types of schools, the number of 
schools, the proper geographical distribution of schools and so 
on. Disparity in participation caused by a shortage of schools 
in given geographical regions has to be measured regularly. 

Goal 4: To provide society and its economy with the resources of trained 
manpower required for optimum functioning. The availability of 
all the necessary information about the need of trained manpower 
at the various levels and according to types of specialised 
taowledge is not a responsibility of the Ministry of Education, 
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but rather that of Economic Affairs £ind of Social Affairs. But 
the educational system has to supply the number of trained 
people that are demanded* Shortage in supply can be seen as a 
symptom of less than full efficiency. 

Goal 5: To develop a large and increasing capacity in people to adjust 
themselves to the career and work changes demanded by modern 
technology. Ad?.ptabil' .y and elasticity in thinking must be 
promoted through special educational approaches, which up to 
now have been insufficiently used. The level of adaptability 
in the economically active population is to be seen as a matter 
of efficiency. 

Goal 6: To promote the free development of science, etc». Is the final 
goal and is of a more or less specific character* University 
education must -be of sufficient scope and magnitude (in number 
of students, in curriculum and finance) to ensure an adequate 
turnout of scientists. The level at which the formation of new 
scientists is achieved is to be seen as a factor of efficiency. 

The foregoing presents a very sketchy description of the factors 
of external efficiency, based on a consideration of the goals of society 
which are relevant to education. It will be clear that by further anal- 
ysis of these goals and their meaning for education more factors should 
be defined. The description above car only have an illustrative value. 

4. Internal efficiency 

As was stated in section 2 of this chapter, internal efficiency is 
concerned with the optimal use of the resources available to educational 
institutions. These resources were devided into human resources, capi- 
tal resources, intellectual resources, organisational resources ajid 
finally marginal resources. All these resources involve costs and must 
therefore also be expressed in financial terms. The difference between 
external and internal efficiency is that the latter is concerned with 
problems "inside" the educational system, while external efficiency 
is a matter of the results obtained by education with reference to the 
goals set by society. 
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Ai.icr.3 the factors affecting Internal efficiency th%. following can 
be mentioned: 

(a) Teachers . Hov; are the teachers used In the educational system? 
One can Lhink, for exanple, of the disparities In the pupil- 
teacher ratio. Are the training of teacher* and provision for 
keeping their skills and knowledge up to date (In-servlce 
training) adequate? Is their capacity maximally used (certi- 
fication In the schools as related to their actual qualifica- 
tions to teach)? 

(d) Curriculum. Under this heading come such problems as: What 

sub.lects are given, how many lessons In each subject are given 
weekly? Are the subjects given Integrated into a unified whole? 
What Is the optimum duration cf courses In the different types of 
schools? 

Equipment and facilities m support of the teaching process. 
What educational materials are used (e.g. modem audio-visual 
aids) to ensure optimum results? Are bujldlngs of adequate 
size available m sufficient numbers? Is school construction 
adapted to the needs of the teaching process? 

"Marfilnal" and supporting ser^i^P^, Are the student health, 
psychological and social services given to the pupils organised 
and equipped well enough to increase optimally their school 
performance. Scholarship and other support to students, such 
as student housing, counselling and guidance also come under 
this heading. In section C below, some special attention Is 
devoted to some aspects of guidance. 

(e) Organisation. Is the educational system differentiated enough 
with reference to the need of society for differentiated skills 
as well as to the variation In capacities of the pupils? Is 
there enough linkage between the several existing types of 
education? 

(f ) Costs. What Is the amount of money Dutch society has to spenrt 
on education In the future? What are most efficient systems 
of financing the educational system? In the Netherlands the 
principle of equal financing of governmental and non- govern- 
mental education has given rise to special regulations about 
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G'ibsi(Uniiu> Attcnlivjn is ,^^:lven below to some problems arising 
Tron the subsidising; systerru 

(c) .structure of reiationship between the different types of educa- 
tion. Are all types of schools connected in an optimal struc- 
ture, so that wrong choice of school can be changed without 
irocit dirricultios and without loss of much time? 

(h) Attitudes and tradition . Are the attitudes of teachers and 
other educationalists still based too mcuh on traditions which 
are no lon^^er relevant in the contemporary situation, or have 
they an open mind with respect to the lodern aspects of educa- 
tion? L^;r Instance, the general attitude regarding pupils is 
largely rooted in the pnnt position of higher social classes. 
This can create difficulties in the approach to pupils of lower 
socj.'t] r;t'itUL:, who are continually increasing in number. 

(i) Teaohin^: Tiotho<is . VJhat arc the best methods that can be used? 
Are the methods used appropriate to the types of pupils for 
whom they are used? 

(j) Research i.i innovation . Is enough research carried out to put 
education on the highest level thai 1s possible in a given 

titie? 

B, Key resource Lnpuls rGnuirin.f: ]:;arlic:ulur information 

The above factors will be seen to fit very differently into any 
systematic description of the actual workings of the educational process 
In particular, varying degrees of difficulty are encountered in judging 
the effect of these different factors on the educational process and in 
gathering data relevant to them. 

Some of these factors are open to experimental investigation, 
others can be the subject of judgment on the basis of the regular ool- 
lecGion of data. For the particular circumstances of the Dutch educa- 
tional system, it is possible to focus attention on key resource inputs, 
which bear particularly on the efficiency of the operation of that 
system. On this basis, by way of illustration, it is possible to give 
enlarged attention in this paper to: 

Guidance 

Finance 

Innovation 
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Guidance 



Guidance represerts a key input into the Dutch educational system 
in two different v/ayc. 

First, the resullc of a ^^ood and effoctive guidance programme would 
serve the need for both Internal and external efficiency as defined in 
this paper and in fact illustrate the relationship between these t:.: 
kinds of efficiency as here considered. In so far as guidance resulted 
in improved student performance it would contribute to internal effi-. 
Diency. In so far as -uldance programmes relate the students' school 
careers to the eoonomic and social needs for particular kinds of train- 
ed rnanpov/er, ::tk"i n'v; ines \io^\l £;erve p,oa' external to the ^cnoc: 
systen by hcJplnr, Doe: Tianpo\|pr require:;ienos. 

The second way in which [guidance pro^jraiinies represent a key inpu. Into 
Dutch education is in their contrlbiition to a practical at'cainrnent of 
two basic social and econoinic objectives which underly Dutch education. 
These two objective, are: 

(a) The objective of allowinc the people freedom to pursue courses 
of stud;- based on individual choice; 

(b) The objective of meeting particular economic manpower needs. 

It is obvious that the educational system can only fulfil these 
two goals simultaneously in so far as individuals tend to choose their 
programme of studies voluntarily on the basis of knowledge of economic and 
social opportunities, which would be provided by a fully developed 
guidance programme. 

The operation of guidance programmes may be more specifically 
considered in terms of their role in promoting the efficiency of the 
educational system. Usually guidance is considered as being of two types; 
i.e. educational guidance and vocational guidance. Educational guidance 
is usually understood to mean the services provided by school counsel- 
lors and members of the teaching staff, who follow the development of 
the pupils and help them solve their personal problems. Vocational 
guidance consists of providing information on work careers and is play- 
ing an increasingly important role both within and outside the school. 

In the Netherlands, educational guidance is part of the educational 
system itself, while vocational guidance Is carried out by Labour Offices, 
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by guidance institutes established by municipalities and denominati''\al 
organisations, and by pri/ate institutes. 

In view of the three-fold division of the Dutch educational system, 
a national approach to educational guidance is not easy to achieve. It 
is even difficult to obtain an overall view of the total field of acti- 
vities. 

The new Post-Primary Education Act opens up possibilities for a 
strong development of educational guidance. At the same time, a need 
is increasingly being felt (and being expressed in Parliament) to set 
up a legally regulated system of what is called "marginal" service 
institutes. Marginal services, as defined here, do not concern the 
educational process as such, but comprise such activities as medical, 
dental, psychological and social assistance auid other similar services. 
Vocational guidance might also be provided in such institutes. 

Some institutes of this type are already in existence, though no 
legal framework yet exists. 

The development of guidance in the Netherlands may be expected to 
make new progress in the next few years. In addition, a large-scale 
experiment will probably be launched in a few months time dealing with 
all the problems of the transition of pupils from primary to secondary 
schooling. This experiment, to last five years, will be concerned with 
problems of selection, testing, guidance and observation; the subject 
pupils will have been followed fvom the fifth grade of primary school 
to the end of the second grade of secondary school. 

D. Finance 

The finance input is the key to controlling the real inputs into 
the educational system. Therefore the basis upon which decisions are 
made on the level of financing for various parts of the system must be 
sufficiently rational to result in a deployment of real resources which 
reflects the objectives they are to serve. 

In the Netherlands there has existed for more than 40 years the 
principle of equal financing of governmental (State and municipality) 
and non-governmental (denominational and non-denominational) schools. 
It will be clear that this principle Is, in practice, the cause of many 
problems. Some of them will be dealt with here. 

The conditions for State financing of non-governmental schools 
are the same as the regulations which are in force for governmental 
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schools. However, for soverniriental schools they are of the nature of 
binding regulations, whilst for non-governniental schools they are to 
be regarded as the terns on i/hich a grant is made. They consist of 
requirements concerning teachers* qualifications and the curriculum 
and regulations for State inspection. 

Tn i::iplementing the principle of equal financing, not only do the 
different regulations for different types of schools mentioned in 
Chapter III vary according to the nature of the type of school concern 
ed, but variation is also often due to a development in technical ap- 
proach. Thus, for instance. In primary education, where the oldeso 
regulations In this respect exist, subsidies of operational costs for 
non-governmental schools are simply based on the average costs per 
pupil in governmental schools in the municipality concerned, thus neg- 
lecting the fact that this sort of cost is only partly correlated with 
the number of pupils per school. As the result of a development In 
statistical analysis, however, more recent regulations take this fact 
Into account, while other factors which influence costs are also, as 
far as possible, taken Into consideration. 

The difference between the older and more recent regulations with 
respect to the "fit" of school costs, according to school size, to 
govei^ent grants to schools, ia illustrated ±n diagram V below. 



Diagram V 

OPERATIONAL COSTS PER SCHOOL 
IN RELATION TO SCHOOL SIZE 




Number of pupils 
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In this diagram X = the average school size and Y = the average 
operational costs, in both cases for governmental schools. 

Curve number 1 represents the cost function as far as it is due 
to school size derived from the real costs of the governmental schools 
concerned which lie within the area represented by the ellipse. 

Curve number 2 represents the amount of the grant given to non- 
governmertal schools if regulations are based on the average cost per 
pupil. 

As can be seen from this diagram the amount is systematically too 
low for small schools and too high for large schools. Also, the total 
amount given to non-governmental schools is too high if the average size 
of such schools is higher than that of governmental schools and is too 
low in the reverse situotion. 

The ellipse in the diagrain shows that it is important to take into 
account factors other than school size as measured by the number of 
pupils. To some extent this is done in a regulation on subsidies for 
secondary pre-academlc schools in v/hich a fixed amount independent of 
school size and amounts depending both on the number of pupils and of 
classes are inclufied as factors. Gtill, for individual schools real 
costs sometimes deviate to a considerable extent in both directions 
from the standardised amount. Thus far, however, mainly because of lack 
of sufficient relevant data, it has not appeared possible to find a 
better formula. 

Of course it would be illusory to believe that regulations could 
be designed which v;ould implement the principle of equal financing in 
such a way that costs of non-governmental schools exactly correspond 
to those of govern'^.ental schools in a comparable situation. This, how- 
ever, will be f acilit-^.ted as the development of cost analysis proceeds; 
at the same time, whether or not existing regulations are felt to be 
satisfactory is a fact that also plays an important role. 

Since school costs appear to be of a very complex character, the 
degree of complexity of the type of school involved is also a factor 
in determining whether or not regulations on subsidies are based on a 
mathematical formula as described above. For very complax types of 
schools - or cost structures, such as the operating costs of technical 
schools - subsidies for non-governmental establishments are given on 
the basis of detailed accounting by each school individually, those 
costs being rejected which cannot be accepted as normal. Another reason 
for such a procedure in this case is that there are relatively fov/ 
governmental schools in this sector, so that there is no basis for com- 
parison. 
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Apart from practical difficulties, however, there is a general 
tendency towards standardisation of the amounts of grants, so that 
statistical cost analysis appears, in this respect also, to be an im- 
portant planning activity. However, for this purpose such analysis is 
more complicated since it requires dealing as much as possible with 
micro-structure instead of with macro-structure, which for other pur- 
poses is generally adequate. 

Innovation in education 

A key to the re-arrangements of resource inputs into the education- 
al system so as to increase its efficiency is the effective introduction 
of innovation into the educational process. 

As mentioned in Chapter III, innovation in education in the Nether- 
lands is carried out by the pedagogical centres and as far as educational 
research is concerned mostly by university pedagogical institutes. In 
Chapter IX dealing with the structure of educational planning, informa- 
tion is given on the organisation of the activities of these centres 
and institutes. 

Pedagogical research presently covers a wide range of subjects; 
the most important are mentioned belov/: 

(a) ^^^^perime nts with new types of schools which will be introduced - 
as a result of the new Post-Primary Law - within a few years. 
Experi-^ants are beinc carried out with respect to: 

- Athoneu^ (modern grannar school) 

- H,A.V,0, (higher general secondary education) (non-pre- 
academic ) 

- L.K.^.O. (lower economics and administrative education) 

- :i.E,A,0 , (middle economics and administrative education) 
The pedagogical centres choose a few schools of their own 
denonination as subjects of these experiments, which deal with 
the makeup of the curriculum, the teachirH"^ methods to be em- 
ployed and the level of education to be attained. 

W l^^^^periments to improve education in existin/t types of schools ; 

- U^L.Q . (modern secondary education) 
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- teachers training colleges 

- L»T>0 . (junior technical schools). 

These experiments are designed to test newer teaching methods. 

(c) Experiments for better adaptation of education to some groups 
of pupils 

- I.T.O. or C^stream (less capable among L.T.O. pupils) 

- A^stream (the more capable L.T.O. pupils). 

The purpose of these experiments Is to elaborate special program- 
mes for certain groups of pupils In the elementary technical schools. 
Because of the great disparities In capacity among these pupils. It 
is considered necessary to create separate branches for pupils dT below 
and ab"ve-average ability. The programmes for less able pupils 
tend t' stress a more practical (and less theoretical) type of edu- 
cation, and those designed for the above average, a more theoretical 
(and l^ss practical) type. 

Re search on selection and on effectiveness of education 

* Talent pro.lect (research on social factors which hinder the 
optimm selection and use of talent). 

This project concerns the exploration of reserves of talented 
pupils with a view to democratising the Dutch school system. Thus 
far to few highly talented pupils from the lower social classes 
have entered the higher educational levels, 

- Motives behind choice of school 

This project Is aimed at elucidating parents' motives In 
sending their children to given types of schools, thereby 
making it possible to establish a better selection atnd 
guldstnce system. 

- The problems of retardation 

This project has to do with the psycholocical reasons for 
pupils' failure to advance to a higher class In grammar 
schools and modern grammar schools. The results can be of 
use to teachers In dealing with pupils who have learning 
difficulties. 
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(e) Research on study programmes 

- Research on three-year L.T.O* course (junior technical 
school) • 

This project is carried out by a pedagogical research insti- 
tute and Involves, in the initial stage, experimentation on a 
curriculum for the first grade of th'=^ elementary technical 
school (orientation year). 

(f) Improvements of education methods 

- Arithmetic project 

- Geometry project 

- Research on the usefulness of language laboratories > 

These projects are limited to one curriculum subject and are 
designed to lead to the elaboration of improved methods and 
hence improved pupil performance. 

The above-mentioned research projects are to be regarded only as 
examples. Numerous other projects of different types are being under- 
taken. These research projects are carried out in collaboration with 
the teaching staff of the schools concerned. In most cases study groups 
^X:e formed, composed of teachers and of staff members of the pedagogical 
centres. In cases where special topics under the experimental programme 
are studied by the pedagogical institutes of universities, members of 
those institutes also Join such study groups. 

A great problem I3 the coordination and planning of research 
projects. That is v;hy a foundation has been created which has to 
develop a research policy (see chapter IX). 

The Ministry of Education and Sciences usually grants a salary 
increment to the teachers of the schools involved to recompense them 
for their additional activities. Information on the introduction of 
results of research and of experimental work is given in Chapter IX 

The effort to change the educational system 

In February 1963 Parliament passed a new law on post-primary 
education, which - due to the big field the law covers - is usually 
called the ".lammoth Lav;". The new law has not yet come into force. 
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It ta'ce a nuuibc r oi' /^.ar.' '.rvirlzo a Iranijition from the 

uo the now o/otem. It "lay be f;..poGtGfl that In . ';our:v^ of i960 
post-primary education v;ill be ^^jsuiated by the new lav;. 

V/hat were the motives bchln^i the adoption of a new law? Over the 
centuries education in the Mctnerlanas, ao in most *iestern liuropean 
countries, has developed into a somewhat chaotic and illofUcal whole as 
a result of various lav;s passed at different times. Secondary education 
alone was regulated by six saparate lav/s or portions of laws, while 
soT.e types of education did not have a legal basis at all. 

In the past fifty years more than one attempt has been made to 
re-organise the educational system, without notable results. During 
the last ten year:;, several laws were passed with the aim of providing 
a balanced syste;:. of education; i.e., the Infant Education Act (1956), 
the Academic Education Act (196O), the Post-Primary Education Act (1963). 

The Post-Primary Education Act regulates the whole field between 
primary education and university education. For the difference between 
the old and the new system of post-primary education see Appendices II 
and III. 

One o the jiost Important educational objectives of this law is 
the V7ish tc create a balanced system of education. This is done to 
increase the output of qualified graduates. By knitting together ration- 
ally all types of schools into a unified whole, the connecting links 
facilitate the re-orientation of a school career in v;hich a mistaken 
initial choice has been made. Accordingly, it should be noted that in 
considering output, one must not look at one type of school independ- 
ently of all others, but rather at all types together. For, in prac- 
tice, a l^rge number of pupils v;ho irop out of one type of school enroll 
in another(nostly lov;er)type. In other words, not all drop-out is real 
drop-out, but mostly represents re-adjustment in the choice of school. 

The ideal behind the new law is to provide a school system orga- 
nised in such a way that the total inflow of students leaves school 
certificated after a given number of years. The certificate will not 
always be that of the first school chosen and will, in fact, often be 
of a lower type. But the main difference from the old system is that 
pupils will not have to leave school without any certificate at all. 

To attain this ideal, the law contains provisions designed to 
effect: 

(a) A greater differentiation than nov; exists with regard both 
to types of schools and streams; 
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(b) The introduction of a transitional year as a link between 
primar:^ and secondary education; 

(c) A more planning-oriented system for establishing schools; 

(d) Better connections between the different types and levels; 

(e) A more modern curriculum for the different types of schools. 

Although the new syster is not yet in operation, it is possible 
for a limited number of schools to acquire experience with it. The 
Experimentation Act of 1963 provides the Minister of Education and 
ocience with the possibility of giving schools more freedom than the 
nornal laws permit. On this basis, a number of schools of different 
types are experimenting under the supervision of the pedagogical centres. 
It should be pointed out that the new law creates only a legal frame- 
work of possibilities which can be used. These measures towards changing 
the school system, within the framework of the school laws, are essen- 
tial if the schools are to serve the goals of society relevant to 
education. 

G. Standards of efficiency 

In the introductory paragraph of this chapter the need for a sys- 
tematic introduction of measures to increase efficiency was mentioned. 
Thi.'refore, it is necessary to aeal with the question of standards of 
efficioncv; in other words, the goals to which education is directed 
must be translated into quantitative terms as far as possible. When 
th3se standards are established, it becomes possible to measure the 
effectiveness of all elements of the educational structure. In this way 
the real efficiency of the educational system can be seen. 

One of the most important standards resides in the ideal that the 
new educational system should result in an output of 100 per cent 
certificated pupils. The descriptive' model of recent student flows given 
in diagram IV presents evidence on the extent to which this objective 
is now attained. However, where this goal is not reached, the model 
does not give information about the hindering factors. To locate them, 
more detailed models will have to be constructed. In this way a system 
of models can be built, which, together, will make it possible to pin- 
point in time the points at which efficiency is below the desired or 
expected levels. To construct such models, it will bo necessary to take 
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into account all the aspects mentioned In Sections 3 and 4, The desired 
levels of efficiency must be determined in quantitative terms; other- 
wise it will not be possible to compare actual efficiency and desired 
efficiency. At present, it is not yet possible to describe models for 
all the aspects of efficiency that are involved. Much research nust 
be tandertaken before this can be done. Only when such a system as 
mentioned above is worked out, can one speak of integrated, systematic 
educational planning which is one hundred per cent directed towards 
the goals to be attained. 
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Chapter VII 

MANPO'./ER DEMAND 



1. General 

In trying to reach the manpower goal, i.e., to provide society 
and its economy with the trained manpower required for optimum funo- 
tioning (see Chapter II) heavy reliance is placed on the students (or 
their parents) to bring about the required distribution over the variois 
types of education. Vocational guidance and manpower forecasts are s€ ?n 
as instrunentG to serve the students in making correct decisions. 

One can hold the opinion that by and large tY distribution of 
student choice over the levels of education has been more or less cor- 
rect. There are in any case no clear indications to prove the contrary. 
As regards levels of education, a balance between supply and demand is, 
in the long run, automatically achieved by the fact that economic develop, 
ment, which requires more highly skilled personnel, is accompanied by 
increasing income per capita, which stimulates the demand for more 
education at a higher level. 

Within the various levels of education shortages or surpluses 
occur regularly. This is not very serious in the cases of jobs requir- 
ing only a short training period; experience has shown that students, 
training institutions and employers react rapidly enough to arrive in 
a relative short time at a new balance between supply and demand. For 
.lobs requiring a long training period this is clearly Impossible and 
therefore nanpower forecasts - in so far as they are cmnected with 
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educational planning - have been restricted to university-trained 
personnel and some categories Just belov/ university level (collect- 
trained engineers, social workers, primary school teachers). 

The results of these studies are used for Job guidance purposes 
and for getting some indication as to what changes can be expected in 
the social demand for specific types of education or field of studies 
assuming that in the long run social demajid for a given type of educa- 
tion will be influenced by the labour market situation or prospects 
for graduates. In the recent and planned expansion of universities due 
regard has been given to the different development prospects foreseen 
for the various faculties. 

Manpower surveys and forecasts have been made regularly by official 
and private organisations to study current and future supply and demand 
patterns for specific occupation groups; e.g., nurses, army officers, 
farm hands, etc. These studies, undertaken in viev/ of actual or expect- 
ed shortages, aim primarily at improving the implementation of labour 
market policy and at making more efficient use of available manpower 
rather than at adjustment of the educational organisation. 

One might agree that this piecemeal approach, which does not take 
into consideration all occupations at the same time may lead to the 
wrong conclusions. This objection, however, is not as serious as it 
may sound. There are a number of checks on the validity of forecasts; 
in the case of university-trained personnel, for example, there is the 
numerical relation between this type of personnel and the category 
immediately below (university engineers and college engineers), between 
the number of engineers and that of graduates in science. Forecasts of 
the number of university freshmen as a percentage of qualified grammar 
school leavers should be checked with forecasts of other 'Competing 
demands for these leavers etc. 

Forecasts covering all types of occupations and/or levels of edu- 
cation would give only one additional and rather meaningless checkpoint, 
i.e., total suppl/ and deiT^and of wor^^ai-s regardless of their level of 
education. This checkpoint, important as it may be in manpower planning 
considered as part of economic plaiining, is not of much use in manpower 
planning in relation to educational planning. 

Forecasts of supply and demand for university graduates are dis- 
cussed belov/. 
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2. The demand for un i versity i^raduate a 
General (l) 

Demand for university graduates has been defined as the number of 
suitable posts available at a given moment. The demand for university 
graduates is usually dependent on structural factors, the economic 
situation and the salary or the fees for services of graduates, whether 
or not compared with those of potential competing groups with a less 
highly-rated training (secondary education, engineering colleges, part- 
time study, in-service and on-the-job training). 

In making the estimates there has been an endeavour to follow the 
structural trend of the demand for persons with university training. 
The structural factors that determine the demand for such persoi.s pro- 
ceed from society and from the universities themselves. 

Among the factors proceeding from society we may mention: increas- 
ing population, growing prosperity (which creates a demand for more 
skilled personnel of a higher standard), increasing production effected 
by increasingly complicated methods, growing demetnd for post-primary 
education (causlnr a rise in the demand for university-trained teachers, 
for example), the ever more complicated forms of social organisation, 
statutory and social provisions, etc. 

On the other hand, the inflow into academic education and the 
advance of knowledge and scientific research have opened up more and 
more new spheres of activity graduates, thus stimulating the demand 
for them. 

The factors mentioned are closely interrelated: for instance, the 
continued advance of knowledge and a steady increase in the number of 
university graduates are essential if prosperity is to increase still 
further. 

In the past, economic fluctuations exerted a noticeable influence 
on the demand for university graduates. However, there are acceptable 
grounds for supposing that in future it will be possible to stabilise 
the country's economic growth at a reasonable level. The influence of 
economic fluctuations can therefore be disrepia^^ded. 

The influence of the salary or the fees foi" services of university 
graduates (whether or not compared with those of potential competitive 

(1) For detailed In information see : "The number of university graduates In 
I98O; Demand and supply". Zeist 1959. (In Dutch). 
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groups) cannot be ascertained from the available statistical material. 
That factor has therefore benn disregarded • In so far as there may be 
a structural tendency in the payment of university graduates, it is 
implicitly included among the structural factors determining the demand 
for graduates. 

If it is assumed that the structural factors will develop in the 
future as in the past, it can be presumed that the past increase in the 
number of graduates provides an indication of future demand* It must 
be kept in mind, however, that is is not certain whether the numbers 
of graduates in the base years give a reliable indication of the struc- 
tural demand in those years. For instance, the economic situation, 
certain phases in the advance of loiowledge, or an interrupt ion*, of the 
regular supply of graduates, may have caused a surplus or shortage of 
graduates which could not be taken into account because it was irr.possible 
to assess thier extent. This introduces an extra element of uncertainty 
in the estimates. 

Despite these limitations, future needs have been estimated by 
extrapolation, on the assumption that the tendency to increase will 
persist. Where the demand for graduates is governed by cl^jarly defined 
variables, the latter have been assessed for the future, 

3o, v;hen assessing the demand for secondary school teachers, the 
(future) size of the age-group from which secondary school pupils are 
recruited, the growing relative interest in education at secondary 
school level, the number of pupils per class and the number of lessons 
per teacher are taken into account, 

;>/hen assessing the demand for veterinary surgeons, the increase 
in the number of cattle in the country is a determining factor, and 
when assessing the demand for engineers the growth of production is 
taken into account. 



3» Examples 

Two examples are given below of the methods of assessing the 
demand for persons with university training. 

Doctors 

When considering the demand for medical services, there are throe 
different factors that riust be taken into accoufit, 3,e,: 
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(a) Changes in consumers' habits and in the nat-ire of the services 
required. Such changes make themselves fjlt only gradually 
and it is often difficult to trace their causes. Possible 
causes are: the progress of medical scieiico; the improving 
understanding of proper medical care, increacing value attach- 
ed to preventive medicine, etc. 

(b) Changes in consumers' real income; 

(c) Changes in the fees for doctors' services, compared with the 
cost of living. 

Under (a). The factors mentioned here will lead to a continuous increas- 
ing demand for medical services. Past experience shows that all factors 
taken together may lead to an increase in the required number of doctors 
to total population of about 1 per cent annually. 

Under (b). Effect of income on demand. 

If the relation between income and expenditure on doctors and 
hospitals of a nuinber of Dutch families is compared, an elasticity is 
found of about 1.1 (cf. Graph. IV). That is to say, when income per 
caoita rises by 10 per cent the expenditure in question will rise by 
11 per cent. 

Under (c). Lack of data made it impossible to calculate the influence 
of price (fees) on the demand for medical services. It has been assumed 
that the "real price" of doctors' services will remain constant. 

The estimated demand f*or doctors, based partly on the above anal- 
ysis, is shown in Table 25 below. 

Engineers 

When assessing the future demand for engineers, the relationship 
between the number of engineers employed in the Netherlands and 
gross national product (G.N.P*) for the period 19OO-I956 was used (see 
Graph V.) It is true that this reveals a trend correlation only* The 
correlation is, however, theoretically acceptable, for it presupposes 
that an expansion of production must be accompanied by an increase in 
the number of engineers. It is all the more acceptable in that a cross- 
section analysis showed an analogous relationship. 
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Graph IV 

EXPENSES FOR MEDICAL CARE 
AND AVERAGE INCOME 
(600 families) 



Log. expenses 
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Table 25 



Demand for doctors 





Population 
X 1,000,000 


Number of 
doctors per 1000 
inhabitants 


Den-^ad for 
doctors 




11.0 


1.004 


11,000 




11.5 


1.024 


11,800 




12.7 


1.090 


14,000 




15.9 


1.151 


16,000 



All different types of engineers were correlated with gross nation- 
al product. It would have been theoretically more acceptable if the 
various types of engineers had been correlated with indicators more 
representative of their specific fields of work. In the case where this 
v/as statistically possible analogous relations were found. This is not 
surprising, as, for instance, the total amount of construction work or 
production In the metal industry is highly correlated with G.N. P. 

The resultij of the assessnent of the demand for engineers are 
showa below (table 26). 



Table 26 
Demand for engineers 





i960 


1970 


1980 








2,100 


2,900 


4,000 








2,600 


3,700 


5,300 


>/loctro-Vochni.':al engineering . 






1,800 


3,000 


4,600 


Chemical onginoering 






1,600 


2,300 


3,400 








600 


1,300 


2,200 








1,200 


1,700 


2,400 




9,900 


1^,900 


21,900 
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Graph V 

NUMBER OF ENGINEERS AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
1900-1956 
(Gross National Product 1949 = lOO) 
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^» Total demand for unlversit;/ graduates 



Table 27 shows the results of the estimates. The numbers of univer- 
sity graduates for past years have also been included. 



Table 2? 
Number of graduates 





1900 


1930 


1955 


1 

1970 


1980 




2,480 


4,700 


10,200 


13,790 


13,970 




170 


800 


2,160 


4,050 


5,540 




1,000 


2,150 


4,160 


8,900 


13,400 




350 


1,450 


3,080 


5,630 


fi,130 






50 


460 


930 


i,o6o 




J^,20C 


4,240 


9,480 


12,400 


14,250 






230 


3,500 


7,600 


11,150 








110 


1,120 


2,150 








250 


1,370 


2,240 




700 


^,530 


7,630 


14,850 


-^1,950 


Veterinary medicine . . . 


310 


670 


990 


1,2:'0 


1,390 




2,100 


2,250 


4,000 


^,690 


5,730 




40 


350 


1,800 


2,520 


3,730 




10,350 


21,420 


47,820 


79,080 


104,690 



V/hen demand for graduates is matched with the supply (l) forecast, 
the following picture of shortages and surpluses emerges. 



(1) Calculated on the basis of a forecast of grammar leavers and 
constant transfer ratios for the various faculties. 
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Shortages and surpluses of graduates as a percentaF>e 
of the demand for university graduates 





i960 


1970 


1980 




+ 




+ 


6 


+ 24 






16 




36 


- 43 






14 




11 


- 1 






22 


+ 


17 


+10:5 






13 


+ 


40 


+i^ia 






6 




22 








11 




16 


- 11 






8 


+ 


4i 


+ 77 






1 1 


+ 


17 


+ 60 






7 




19 


- 13 




+ 


8 


+ 


14 


+ 47 




- 7 


- 8 


+ 5 



(a) Including theology and agriculture. 

There are great differences in the trends of shortages and sur- 
pluses in the various branches of study. For instance, the ^:reat short- 
age of graduates of the xanguage faculties in i960 expected to be-^crre 
a surplus by 1970 as a result of a rapid decrease in the demand for 
such persons after 1965, due to the small increase in the numbers or 
grammar school pupils. 

The shortages in technology and dentistry are expected to increase 
steadily, while those in natural sciences and economics v/ill decrease 
after 1970. A growing surplus is expected jn medicine and veterinary 
medicine and, after 1970, in psychology. 

The shortages in law and economics must be seen in relation to 
the surpluses in social sciences and geography, as graduates in any 
of tnese four subjects are to a certain extent interchangeable from 
an employment point of view. 
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5« Consequences with respect to choices of faculty 



If It is assumed that supply will have to be adjusted to demand 
In the years between 1955 and 1980, consicerable changes will be neces- 
sary in choice of faculty. 

Table 29 gives the average percentual distribu'jion of first-year 
students as among branches of study for 1955-1951 on which the calcula- 
tion of supply is based and the required distribution in subsequent 
5 year periods if the demand for graduates seven years later is to be 
met • 



Table 29 

Avera,-^e percentual distribution of first-year 
students as amonp: branches of study 



According to demand 





1955- 
1957 


1958- 
1962 


1963- 
1967 


1968- 
1972 




12 


11 


10 


10 




2 


4 


4 


4 




15 


15 


16 


17 




13 


9 


5 


4 




3 


1 


1 


1 




7 


12 


10 


10 




11 


3.3 


14 


14 




■5 


3 


4 


4 




4 


3 


3 


3 




21 


23 


25 


26 




1 


1 


1 


1 




3 


3 


3 


3 




3 


3 


4 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 
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It will be clear that the demand percentages are in a sense target 
figi.res for guidance services. 

Much attention has been given to an intensive and effective dissem- 
ination of the results of the demand forecasts. The influence of such 
guidance can be ascertained by comparing the actual changes in the 
distribution of freshmen as among the various faculties with the re- 
quired modifications in distribution. On finds thus far this influence 
has been negligible. It is possible, however, that in the long run such 
an influence will be ascertained. 



6. Actual demand and forecasts 

Except in the case of medicine, the forecasts seem to be rather 
satisfactory for the period 1959-I965. 

New demand studies which have been made for some categories of 
graduates show, however, a far greater demand for 198O, e.g. for 
grammar school teachers, medical doctors. This clearly indicates that 
forecasts should be made regularly in order to supply educational policy 
makers and vocational guidance services with up-to-date information 
aboi . future employment possibilities for graduates. 
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Chapter VIII 
SOME TARGETS 



1. General 

It will be clear that only some of the goals relevant to education 
(Chapter II) can be expressed operationally as targets for educational 
policy. For example: 

Goa]^: to provide adequate education for all individuals and 
groups up to the highest levels of education which they demand; 
Goaljl: to provide society and its economy with the trained man- 
power resources required for optimum functioning (See Chapter VII). 

It goes without saying that general acceptance of the results of 
further research on the problems of efficiency in education (see Chapter 
VI) may lead to the formulation of targets concerning the structure, 
content and operation of the educational system. One such target that 
may be mentioned is the implementation of the law on Post-Primary Educa- 
tion to begin in 1968. Flost other new development will, however, be 
introduced on an experimental basis and will gradually spread to the 
various schools. 

With this in mind, it can be said that the major, v/ell defined 
targets of educational policy are largely those which can be regarded 
as stemming from the expected number of pupils in the various types 
of education; i.e., the number of teachers and classrooms and the 
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financing required. ' The targets set are flexible in that changes in 
the expected number of pupils, resulting from, e.g., the new law on 
post-primary education, the lengthening of the compulsory school age, 
new population forecasts, etc will lead automatically to corresponding 
changes in the target figures. 

For the sake of convenience, the basis for the targets, i.e., the 
expected number of pupils, is repeated below from Table 2j. 



Table 30 



Total enrolment by type of educati on 
1950-1975 (x ICOG) 





1950 


i960 


1965 


1970 


1975 




3^^0 


400 


^160 


520 


660 


Primary education ^ 
Continued primary education/* 


1,240 


1,460 


1,440 


1,500 


1,620 


Special primary education .... 


35 


55 


65 


0:; 


95 


Secondary modern education . . . 


130 


265 


280 


280 


2f'0 


Grammar .^chocl education .... 


85 


170 


210 


240 


280 


Junior technical and vocational 


110 


220 


235 


240 


245 




30 


40 


65 


80 


110 




45 


100 


210 


230 


260 




2,015 


2,710 


2,965 


3,175 


3,5?)0 



2. Teachers 

The number of teachers required is contingent upon the expectec 
number of pupils and the pupil-teacher ratios. 

There is a widely-held conviction that in almost all types or 
schools the present pupil-teacher ratios (or the number of children 
per class) are too high. This is most evident in primary education as 
is reco{^isod in the Act of 11th June, 1959, v;hich provides for an 
average of 28 children per class for the future. 
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The reduction is olanned in three stages, of which the first was 
carrlM out in 1^6^ and the last will be completed in about i960. Reduc- 
tions, to the levels of 19 and 2^ oupils per class respectively, have 
been nlanned in continued primary education and secondary modern educa- 
tion. 

The ratio of students to teachers in the universities has been de- 
clining steadily since IQSO. That tendency may be expected to continue. 
If it is assumed that no further measures concerning pupil-teacher ratios 
are introduced until 1Q75, the average number of pupils in each class 
Der type of school for 1Q70 and 107S can be indicated in the following 
table. 



Table ^1 

Number of pupils per teacher or per c lass, 
1050-197^^(1) 



^re-prlmary education r . . . 

Primary edur^ation , 

Continued primary eviucation . , 
Special primary education . . , 
Secondary modern education . . , 
OT*ammar school education . . , 
Junior technical and vocational 

education 

TTplversity education 





I960 


1970 


107'^ 




^4 




34 




^5 


28(2) 


^^28(2) 


20 


26 


1Q(2) 


19(2) 


16 


14 


14 


14 


26 


29 


23(2) 


23 


20 


22 


22 


2? 




21 


21 


21 


10 


7 







(1) For pre-p-imary education to secondary modern education, per teacher: 
for grammar school education and junior technical and voeAtinnAi 
education; per class. 



^VMWMV^wi^, y^j. UCai 

and Junior technical and vocational 
if students to teache: 
(2) Lowered by virtue of the Act of 11th June, 1959. 



For universities the ratios of students to teachers plus staff 
members have been taken. 



On the basis of the foregoing figures and data on the number of 
pupils expected, the required number of teachers can be estimated as follows: 
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Table 32 
Teaching staff 





19^0 


I960 


1070 


1075 




8,100 


11,R00 


IS, 000 


19,000 


Primary education I 
Continued primary education/* * * * 


37,000 


4^,600 


•56,000 


60,000 


Special primary education • • • • 


2,200 


?,Q00 


6,000 


6,800 


Secondary modern education • • • • 


5,000 


9,100 


12,000 






6,100 


12,000 


18,000 


20,000 


Junior technical and vocational 


8,300 


18,600 


20,000 


21,000 




3,000 


5,400 


13,000 


?2,000 



On the basis of these figures, and taking into account the numbers 
needed for replacement, the required inflow has been estimated for the 
coming years» If this demand meets with the expected supply, it Is 
found that, in the absence of changes, surpluses will arise in nearly 
all types of education. This js not surprising* In the past 1950- 
1q60) all types of education suffered teacher shortages as a consequence 
of the rapid increase in the number of oupils. In the future, the in- 
creased output cf teacher training Institutes (a consequence of the 
increased number of pupils in secondary education in past years) will 
be accompanied by a relatively stable number of pupils. Whether these 
surpluses will ocour in fact is at 30 deoendent on the policy with regard 
to pupil-teacher ratios, which are generally felt to be too high. 

For university education, where the trend in the number of students 
is expected to be completely different than for the other levels of 
educatjon, difficulties in staffing are expected. 



3» Classrooms 

Given the expected number of pupils and the Information presented 
in Table 3I, the additional number of classes for which accomodation 
will have to be provided can be calculated. The number of classroons 
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whloh have to be replaced Is not known yet. An estimate- has been made 
as follows. Reckoning the life snan of a classroom to be 60 years, It Is 
assumed that by 19^5 all the rooms built between 1900 and 1015 will 
have to b*? reolaced by new ones. This figure was arrived at by calculat- 
ing how many new classrooms had to be built between IQOO and 1915 to 
accomodate the increase In the number of pupils. The figures obtained 
in this wny were raised for some tynes of schools after consultation 
with exnerts. 

^or university education, the number of classrooms has not been 
ralci.lated, as the concept of the classrooms is rather meaningless In 
tMn tyne of education. 

The results of the calculations ar^ shown below In Table 33. 

Table 33 
Num be r of classrooms 





1965-1970 


1970-19V3 




Expan- 
sion 


Re- 
place- 
ment 


Total 


Expan- 
sion 


Re- 
place- 
ment 


Total 


Pre-nrlma^ education 


1,800 


1,500 


3,300 


4,100 


1,500 


5,600 


Primary education \ 
Continued primary [• • 
education ) 


7,200 


2,?00 


9,500 


4,300 


2,200 


6,500 


Speoial nrimary 


] ,^00 


•500 


1^800 


700 


400 


1,100 


Secondary modern 


1,^00 


500 


1,000 


. 


1,000 


1,000 


Grammar school 


1,^00 


100 


1,400 


1,800 


200 


2,000 


Junior technical and 
vocational education 


-^00 


200 


500 


300 


•WO 


600 


Urive'^nlty education . 






. 










000 




000 


1,300 




1,300 




1^1,-f^OO 


^I,Q00 


19,^^00 


12,S00 


S,600 


18,100 
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As the niimber of classrooms built In past years has been even 
greater than the ntimbers to be built In the future, no difficulties are 
expected In reaching the target figures shown above. 

4. Expenditure 

Expenditure Is usuEtlly divided Into recurring and capital e pen- 
dlture. Recurring expenditure consists of two main Items: personnel 
expenses and material running expenses. The personnel expenses have 
been assessed on the basis of the required number of teachers (Table 32) 
and the expected salaries In the years to come. 

Teachers* salaries show a marked tendency to rise and will probab- 
ly continue to do so In the coming years as part of the general Increase 
In Income. There being virtually no lag In salary. It Is assuraec* that 
the salaries of all groups of teachers will follow the estimated develop- 
ment in real wages, which will probably Increase by 3.5 per cent annually. 
The iBterlal running costs Include rants, small maintenance expenses, 
teaching requisites, lighting, heating, etc., and administrative ex- 
penses. This expenditure per pupils showed, after correction for price 
Increases, a rise of roughly 5 per cent per anniam during the 1950'8. 
According to experts, this tendency Is more likely to Intensify than 
to wane In the period ending In 1975. They base their opinion on the 
fac'j that It Is essential to replace cr renew traditional teaching 
requisites juid, particularly, to Introduce new audio-visual aids, such 
as films, school radio and T.V. The gradual Introduction of language 
laboratories In secondary schools will also Increase the running costs. 
Allowance has been made In this calculation for a continuation of 5 
per cent annual growth until 1975. 

The total recurring expenditure that may thus be expected is given 
In the following Table 3*. 
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Table 



Recurring expenditure^ IQfiQ^lQTS 
(In millions of guilders) 





i960 


1965 


1970 


3 97*5 




(1) 


(1) 


(2) 


(2) 




80 


145 


200 


305 


Primary education i 








1,470 




1,135 




50 


100 


160 


215 






250 


335 


395 




180 


355 




680 


Junior technical and vocational 












205 


360 


440 


545 








730 


1,450 






320 


425 


540 


1 


1,*25 


2,7P0 


3,915 


5,600 



(1) Current prices. 

(2) 1965 prices, except for a real salary Increase of ^.5 per cent 
annum • 



Capital expenditure 

Given the number of classrooms to be built, the required Invest- 
ment can be calculated with the aid of the following table showing 
Investment costs per classroom. 
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Table 3? 

I nvestment per classroom 1965 
(in thousands of guilders) 





Land 


Building 


Instal- 
lation 


Total 
(1) 




8.0 


5^.0 


4.0 


76.0 


Primary education \ 










Continued education) 


8.0 


so.o 


5.0 


73.0 




14.0 


74.0 


13.0 


115.0 




9-0 


55.0 


5.0 


79.0 




8.0 


93.0 


7.0 


125.0 


Junior technical and vocational 












11.0 


122.0 


15.0 


175.0 



(l) Including mlscell- neous Items. 



The method given above Is not aopllcable to imlverslty education, 
^or this type of education the estimate Is based on the Investment costs 
per student and the expansion plans of the universities. 
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Table 36 

Total Investment^ io6?-iQ7'^> 
(in millions of guilders) 





1965-1970 


1970.1975 






405 


Primary education ^ 








605 


470 




205 


115 




145 


70 


Orammar school education 


180 


255 


Junior technical and vocational education . . 


85 


100 




1,800 


2,500 




115 


165 




3,46o 


4,OfiO 



According to this table about RO per cent of the total amount has 
to be invested university education. This ?.s to some extent the con- 
sequence of the raold increase in university education and the stabilisa- 
tion of the number of ouoils in other types of education. 



Total government expenditure on education 

The following table gives a general breakdown of government expen- 
diture on education in the years IQ30 to 1975* When calculating the 
capital expenditure for 1970 and 1975 it was assumed that between I965 
and 1970 and between 1970 and 1975 total investments would be distrib- 
uted evenly over the years. 

It is evident from table 37 that trends already noticeable now 
wiia lead to a doubling of government expenditure up to 1975. Compared 
with the oast this seems to be a slacking off in the rate of increase. 
Eut one should bear in mind that figures of the past are in current 
guilders and those of the future In I965 guilders. If a continuation 
of price increases is assumed then the expenditures in 1970 and 1975 
would apount to f> and 9 billions of guilders respectively. In the follow- 
ing table expenditure on education is shown as a percentage of G.N. P. 
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Table M 



'^pta l government expen diture on education 1^50-1975 
(in millions of guilders) (l) 







19^5 


i960 


1965 


1970 


1975 




350 


645 


1,160 


2,280 


3,200 


4,550 




85 


175 


265 


510 


715 


1,050 




80 


195 


470 


800 


900 


1,050 




40 


65 


105 


190 


2S0 


350 




55c; 


1,080 


2,000 


3,780 


5,065 


7,000 



(1) 1050-1965 current prices; 1970-1975 prices 196?, except for a repl 
salary increase of 3.5 per cent per annum. 



Table 

^rnye'^nment expenditure on education^ aa a 
percentage of national income (l) 





1900 


1920 


1940 


i960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


Total expenditure .... 


1.4 


2.5 


3.2 


3.6 
4.7 


4.5 
5.7 


5.2 
6.3 


6.0 
7.0 



(1) Gross national product at market prices. 



The foregoing assessment of government expenditure on education 
must definitely be regarded as a minimum estimate. Measures likely to 
be taker, such as raising the school-leaving age, further lowering the 
ratio of puoils to teachers, increasing financial aid to students, the 
implementation of the nevr law on post-primary education etc. may as 
calculations indicate cause government expenditure on education to in- 
crease to 8 per oent/10 per cent of national Income in 1975- 
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Chapter IX 

THE ORGANISATION OP PLANNING (NON-UNIVERSITY) 



1. Introduction 

This chapter outlines the organisation of Dutch educational plan- 
ning below university level as far as the activities of the Ministry 
of Education and Scienoe are concerned. A description is given of the 
fields In which planning has thus far been carried out, of the procedure 
which has been followed in practice and of the results obtained. 

As mentioned in the introductory chapter, until now it has not 
been possible to sneak of overall planning of education in the Nether- 
lands. Planning activities have emerged in those fields which presented 
the most problems. In this period of piecemeal planning, the activities 
that were undertaken could be grouped, in fact, under one of two headings: 
education below university level and university education. While the 
planning of higher education was effected through special committees, 
in the olanning for the other types of education the research depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Education and Science played an increasing 
nart. 

2. General 

In the years following World War II rhjtch educational planning 
activities had in practice been grouped into seven fields, i.e.: 
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(a) Formulation of national school plans; 

(b) Building plans; 

(c) Supply of teachers; 

(d) Teachers' salaries; 

(e) Finance problems; 

(f) Henewal and improvement of the educational system; 

(g) Manpower oroblemc. 

In all these activities the research department of the ''Ministry 
Dlayed, as has been said already, a more or less important role, This 
unit was est;*bMshed in l^^O as a very small one. Its t-.psk w^^s to do 
research for 3II other der)artner»tti of the ^"inistry (including the ^on- 
educational departments, such as arts, youth activities, soorts, leisure 
activities, adult education, etc.); it has a service function with re- 
spect to the whole Ministry. Over the years, the unit (first as a sub- 
departm-^nt, later on as a full department) matured and expanded its 
activities from occasional research projects to bigger planning projects. 

Ap=»rt from this a social-economic adviser was aopointed in 196.^ 
(See chapter XI). 

The paragrarjhs below deal with each of the seven fields mentionpd 
above . 

Apart from the activities of the research department and the social- 
economic adviser, committees are sometimes aopointed to study special 
problems. Generally, co-ordination with the research department is es- 
tablished; e.g., by appointing one of the officials of the denartment 
as a member of such a committee. The renewal and improvement of educa- 
tion (curriculum, pedagogical problems) are not carried out by the 
^^inistry but by the pedagogical centres (see Chapter III). 



Planning for schools 
(a) General 

The government has devoted much attention to planning for schools 
in recent years. Plans have been drawn uo, and to a greater or lesser 
extent further refined, for most types of education. However there are 
some types of schools for which this type of planning is not possible. 
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At nresent the law prescribes "automatism" for pre-primary education 
and for orimary education, which can be subdivided into ordinary primary 
education (G.L.O.), continued nrimary education (V.O.L.O.) and secondary 
modern education (TJ.T,,o.). 

"^he term "automatism" here means the Government's legal obligation 
to consider financing; (i.e. orovlding and maintaining) a school of one 
of the types mentioned as soon as a grouD of parents of at least the 
nlnimum number specified In the Act requests it (see Appendix !)• This 
is the case for non-governmental schools. The establishment of govern- 
mental schools is the task of the municipalities. The distribution of 
schools of the latter type will thus obviously be regulated from the 
bottom upwards, making government planning impossible. 

With respect to other forms of education, the opportunity to plan 
really lies with the Minister of Education and Science who decides 
what schools are eligible for government financing (there are virtually 
no schools maintained without government aid). 

(t>) Preparation of a school plan 

Thus far, the initiative in planning for schools has always been 
taken by the policy departments of the Ministry of Education and Science 
On receipt of instructions from the Minister to prepare a plan for 
schools, the research department draws ud a paper bringing together all 
phases of the studies made for the plan, and their results, before sub- 
mitting a draft. 

A plan usually has three main features, i.e.: 

(1) National and regional analyses and forecasts of the numbers 
of pupils; 

(11) Determination of the aopropriate size of the schools; 
(ill) Description of the future regional potential of pupils in 

relation to the apnronr' gte size of the new schools, on the 
one hand, and of the existing school system, on the other. 

'^he available statistic:\l material and literature are studied and 
the inspectorate of education, which consists of experts in the type of 
education involved, is consulted. 

When the study oaper has been completed, a draft is made, in con- 
sultation with the policy department. The draft is based partly on the 
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contents of the paper and partly on what is considered to be "politi- 
cally realisable" • 

A draft differs from a prper in the following respects: 

(i) It Js much shorter; 

(ii) Most of the technical aspects of the investigation are dealt 
with in apDendice*>; 

(iii) Professional jargon is avoided; 

(iv) The line of reasoning is integrated into considerations of 
general policy. 

The oolicy department submits the plan, with comments if anv, to 
the Minister (or Secretary of State) who accepts it as a basis for his 
policy with regard to a certain type of school. 

In Appendix IV an example is given of the structure of a school 

plan. 

(c) Implementation of the ol an 

(i) Publication 

The plans drawn up by the Minister are usually appended to 
the budget for Education and Science which he must present 
to Parliament annually. 

The memorandum is obtainable from the Government Printing 
Office as a separate document. At the same time the Press 
Service of the Ministry issues a communique, thus ensuring 
that publicity is given to the plan in the daily papers and 
on the radio. Professional weekly and monthly publications 
dealing with education usually give frequent and detailed 
comment of the plan. 

This is the first stage in the implementation of the plan^ 
since the possession of full information encourages those 
concerned to give thought to the oroblems dealt with. Such 
reflection is considered as very important for the success 
of the plan. 
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fii) Discussion in Parlja ment 

Pl^ns are not bills and cannot therefore be accepted or re- 
jected by Parliament. Nevertheless, some of the plans sub- 
mitted have been discussed In Parliament. In this way the 
vlevzs of the Houses are made known to the Minister and Par- 
liament Is Informed of the Minister's proposed policy. 
After dls^^usslon, the plans have so far always been "noted"; 
I.e., T^arllament has raised no Insurmountable objections. 
In the event of Parliament having objections which the 
Minister does not wish to a'Jcept, a motion of censure may be 
adODted. Parliament may also reject the Ministry's budget. 

(ill) Selection of applications 

As soon as a plan has been approved by the Minister, applica- 
tions for financial assistance in the establishment of new 
schools are selected in the light thereof. 
The applications are frequently selected by comparing the 
number of pupils expected with the appropriate size of 
school as given in the plan. The value of a plan is thus 
clearly demonstrated, as a number of the any applications 
received are unreallsable and concrete reasons can be given 
for their rejection. When there was no plan. It was seldom 
possible to Judge which applications should be granted in 
order to effect an efficient distribution of schools. As a 
result there was a tendency in some districts towards assist- 
ing new schools which were too small to provide education 
at the right level. 

^iv) Comparison 

Once a nlan has received its final form and been approved a 
cheok is made to see how closely the expected developments 
on which the conclusions are based correspond with the facts. 
The expected and the actual developments are compared annu- 
ally, so that certain premises can be revised if necessary 
or, if the discrepancies are too great, a new plan is pre- 
pared • 
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building plans 



Every year the Minister of Ed\**jatlon end Science publishes as an 
appendix of the budget a memorandun concerning a rough planninpc of the 
Droposed numbers of schools or cl-^ssrooms which will be b^llt 1n the 
following year. In these memoT»and*» a breakdown Is given (expresse^i In 
millions of guilders) of what the building activities for each tyne 
of school will be. This constitutes a partial plan under the annual 
national building progi^amme drawn up by the Minister of Houslnc^ to 
regulate all building activity in the Netherlands. It has been felt, 
however, in the last few years, th^^t r> more detailed and mor^e ^^deqnate 
programme of school building was needed* On the one hand, thiJ? w?^s 
needed in order to bnild schools whe^ and where n^'^cessary. On the other 
hand, It was necessary to know whf^t investments in buH'^lnf?: were to be 
expected over the next ye^r. 

To provide answer to this question, a big research pro.lect wps 
started in lof^^. Very comprehensive quest! onnrlros were sent out by 
the research department to all schools of ^^11 tynes (governmentpl ?»nd 
non-governmental), and it is hoced that soon 1t will be possible to 
have enough data for calculations on the yearly replacement rate for 
each type of education, based on the age of the exlstinf?; schools, the 
expansion in classrooms to be exnected for* each separate school, etc. 
This project is held to be of great importance for the planning; of 
investments for the future. 



5- Supply of teachers 

The third field of planning thus far has been concerned with the 
effort to ensure that there will be eno\igh teachers for the various 
types of schools. The training of teachers is not the task of the govern- 
ment alone. The various orgenisati ons which maintain private schools 
also provide trailing for teachers for their schools. 

The problem of meeting the need for teachers has received contin- 
uous attention in the Netherlands during the last 10 - 12 years. This 
is not surprising, considering the enormous expansion of education since 
World War ii. This has aggravated the problem cf obtaining sufficient qual- 
ified teachers. A training school plan for pre-primary education has 
lust been completed, which is based on the estimated needs of teachers 
up to 1P70. 
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^ol-h roup:h lonr-rerm ola^^s and more detailed shor't-term ones have 
beon formulated for orimary education.Qhe former include a plan for teachers 
trainin^; collef';es alonj the lines of the plan for pre-primary training 
schools. 'T'he short^t^rm planning is different. Since 10^^ the annuj^l 
memoranda have contained a detailed analysis of the number of teachers 
leaving and entering the profession for each year. It has thus been 
Dossible to m^ke an annual forecast cf the situation for the following 
year with some decree of accuracy and to adapt plans accordingly. 

As there have been no serious shortages in primary schools in the 
last two years, short-term planning now concentrates on details. An 
estimate was made of the number of teachers needed and the number avail- 
able in technical schools, where a shortage was also beginning to be 
felt. The fibres were such that the Minister- set up a committee to 
study the future need of teachers for schools of this type and of the 
various special qualifications required and to make recommendations for 
supplyjncr that need. The reoort of this committee is now beinR studied 
in the Ministry. 

The same t\me of estimate was made of teachers' needs In domestic 
science schools for girls. As no serious shortages are expected, there 
has been no further planning for training teachers for these schools. 

Tt Is in the secondary schools (preparing for higer education) 
that th© shortage of teachers is most serious (25 per cent of the lea- 
sons In snch schools are given by unqualified teachers). However, train- 
ing colleges for secondary school teachers have not been planned, owing 
to the fact that these teachers can be divided into two categories: 

(a) Graduates of universities and university colleges; 

(b) Persons holding some qualification to teach in secondary schools. 
Such qualifications have been acquired by following part-time 
courses at a university or other educational establishment. 

As long as the future organisation for this type of training has 
not been regulated, planning has been omitted. 



6. Teachers * salaries 

In order to achieve a better system of salaries for teachers, 
several comoarative studies in this field have been carried out. 
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with a view ' ^ Improving the system and to linking teachers' sal- 
aries with the r^^.uuner-^rion accorded to those nerformlng comparable 
functions In the civil service, extensive studies were made of primary 
school teachers* salaries In comparison with those of officials posses- 
sing certificates from technical colleges, the two groups being consid- 
ered to have attained the same educational level. Similar studies have 
been carried out for teachers of secondary schools (or^»-academlc tyoe) 
In comparison with academic graduates In the civil service. The results 
of these studies have been v<^ry useful to the Ministry, e.g. In negotia- 
tions with the teachers 'unions. The studies have also promoted co-ordi- 
nation In the fcalary system. 

7. Finance problems 

The principle of financial equality mentioned In Chapter I and II 
has led to a complicated system for subsidising public and private 
schools. It Is reasonable, therefore, that questions should arise about 
the most efficient system of financing. 

In this connection a piojectwas carried cxtt lo^ the research department 
In 1953 Tor expressing in a single formula the whole system of subsidies 
to secondary s-»>ools (pre-academlc ) . Apart from the actual teachers' 
salaries, which the schools receive directly from the State, all the 
running expenditures of tht tjchools are Included In this formula, which 
Is divided Into: 

(a) Costs per schocl; 

(b) Costs per class; 

(c) Costs per pupil. 

Another project is now under way^ It Is aimed at modifying the 
system for subsidising the r^unlclpal pre-academlc schools, for which 
a number of problems have arisen. 

For satisfactory Implementation and functioning of the new Post- 
Primary Education Act io Is necessary to study the financial consequences 
of the coming Into force of the law. Studies In this field are now In 
progress. 
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fi. The renewal and Improvement of education 



(a) General 

An important aspect of educational planning is concerned with 
renewal and imorovement of education and involves the problems of teach- 
^npi: methods, curriculum etc. 

These activities can be divided into two main phases: 

(i) Pedagogical research; 

(ii) Introduction of the results of this research. 

As a consequence of the principle of freedom (resulting in the 
fact that the majority of T^utch schools are run by private institutions), 
both pedagogical research and the introduction of its results are not 
considered to be primarily vhe responsibility of the Government, but 
rather of these private institutions. As a matter of fact, however, the 
Government does not stand aside with regard to these activities. The 
most important role in this field is played by the pedagogical centres 
mentioned in Chapter III and by the universities (see also Diagram I). 

The pedagogical centres founded by the nation-il associations of 
governing bodies of non-governmental schools and the national teachers 
associations (for governmental education, also by the municipalities 
and the State together with non-denominational private organisations), 
came into being after World War II. 

Roughly speaking their activities can be divided into four aspects: 
(i) Studying existing pedagogical problems; 
(li) Experimenting with new methods; 
(iii) Introducing the results of their experiments into the schools; 
(iv) Generally introducing the idea of renewal among the teachers, 
for example, "classical" teaching methods versus the indivi- 
dual approach to students. 

Sometimes the centres also carry out smaller research projects. 
There is a co-ordination committee composed of the directors of the 
several centres. The most important experiments are jointly organised 
In such a way that each centre conducts experiments in schools of its 
own flenominat jon. 
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The pedagoglca itres ca^ be divided Into three groups: 

(1) Centres for all types of education, excluding technical 
educ?^tlon for boys and agricultural education; 

(11) Centres fo^ technical education for boys; 

(ill) Centres for agricultural education. 

All centres are subsidised by the State, the first two grouns by the 
Ministry of Education and Science Vhe third by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries. 

All universities in the Netherlands have founded pedagogical insti- 
tutes (mostly af^er V/orld War IT). In these Institutes students are 
trained to become research workers, and research projects are carried 
out. Sometlnies these projects are conducted on the initiative of the 
institutes themselves, sometimes at the request (and with the financial 
aid) of the pedagorcl^^aT centres. In addition to the pedagogical insti- 
tutes, there are the psychological, social-psychological and sociological 
institutes of imlverslties, which sometimes carry out research projects 
In the educational field, '^hf^vo is no formal link between the university 
instltiites qnd the oeda^orlcal centres mentioned above, although Ir some 
cntjef: university professors pre menbers of the boards of the centres. 

(b) ^eser»rch 

In reoopt year"; comnlaial's have been heard, both in educational 
circle'3 &nd in Parliament, about the insuf f ic'.ency of educational re- 
search and the lack of co-ordination in this field. To Improve the situa- 
tion In both of these respects, the Minister of Education and Science 
Iv^ lof;^ ^nnointed ^ study group (orofessors of education and higher 
civil servants), which suggested creation of a body responsible for the 
promotion and co-ordination of ediicational research. 

According t^ th-'s »dvise the Minister for Education and Science 
installed In T^ecenber 1^^^ the ^oundeiion for Educational Research. To 
this foundation the olanning, co-ordf.natlon and stimulation of research 
Ifl delep:ated. The fourd^ifon h^s funds available to promote research 
projects. Tt doer, not carry out such projects itself. As members of the 
governing board are appointed (by the Minister) experts from the circles 
of the pedagogical centres and the national educational organisations 
of the different denominations, and professors of pedagogy, psychology 
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ar-d sociology. The head of the Research and Plann-'ng Deoartment of the 
''Inlstry reoresent the Minister In the board • 

It nay be noted, moreover, that In 10^3 a "Pegtster of current 
social science research" was begun wh^ch also alms at greater co-ordlna- 
tJon 5n the field of research. Tt gives information on pro.lects beinn 
na-nrie^ out so as to avoid duolicatjon ^f effort. As has been already 
mentioned, research is carried out mostly by the university Institutes 
and instit^^*-es related in some way to universities. Smaller projects are 
often carried out under the auspices of the pedagogical centres. 

In view of the T)utch system of education, it is useful to distin- 
guish between research into the substance of the educational system 
(Vne proarramme, tp?,nhing methods) and research into the administrative 
side of ecjucatlor (Drovldlng teacher*;, nlanninp; schools, etc.). T'he 
first asoect Is dealt with in this section and is the sneclflc task of 
the institutions mentioned here, '^he second type of research is dealt 
with elsewhere in this Chanter. 

'^he Ministry in more directly concerned with the second than with 
the f?rst of these two types of research. 

( c ) Appi icatljnn of res uTts _of study ajid re search 

The orocess of ImDleme-^ting improvements in education and of 
effecting educational renewal has two asnects: 

(l) Introduction of new v^ews on education and new methods 

amongst teaon'^r^ v;^o ^,re still trai»^in^ for their ,1obs (teach- 
ers trj^ininr collo.^^s. Universities). 

(ii) Tntroduction of new v^ews and new methods amongst teachers 
alT^eady in the schools. 

^cr catep-ory (l) the training colleges are responsible for keeping 
their instruction up to date. For category (11) the situation is dlf- 
^erer.t. Under this heading, the following activities are undertaken. 

- A better understanding of the need of improving education and 
the possib-'lities of renewing the school system is promoted 
a^on,p;.st school teachers through courses and conferences organised 
by the ped?»goglcal centres for all tynes of schools in the dif- 
ferent pa^ts of the country. In this case, it is not a specific 
method that is introduced, but rather a change in attitudes: 
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• Introduction of the results of experiments and research projects* 
Ihis ':oo is organised by the pedagogical centres; 

• In-service-training to refresh teachers* knowledge in their own 
fields of study. In view of the rapid progress of science, this 
activity is of the utmost importance. These activities are most- 
ly organised by teachers' associations in special courses at 
universities. The associations receive State subsidies for these 
activities. Most of the courses are for teachers at the second- 
ary school level. 

Several methods are employed for introducing the results of research 
and experimentation. The most important are: 

(i) The publication of research reports (sometimes only in summary 
form); 

(ii) Comments on the results in educational periodicals; 

(iii) Study groups appointed by pedagogical centres and teachers' 
organisations; 

(iv) Courses organised by these centres and organisations, to famil- 
iarise the teachers with the new methods; 

(v) Regularly held regional contact meetings of teachers of certain 
types of schools; 

(vi) Letters to teachers on a certain subject. In this case the 
pedagogical centre appoints an expert who regularly provides 
his colleagues with infoirmation on new methods in their par- 
ticular subject; 

(vii) "Introduction bureaux". One of the centres has established a 

special bureau for the introduction of the results of the U.L.O. 
experiment in order to arrive at a co-ordinated programme of 
introduction; 

(vili) "Contact schools". These are schools operated in close collab- 
oration with the centres and are therefore open to a rapid 
application of new methods; 

(ix) "learning schools". These are schools (especially technical 

schools) in which results of research are deliberately applied 
and which consequently function as model schools for other 
schools in the same region; 
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(x) Special introduction plans (this method is still in prepara- 
tion). In this case the idea is to make use of specially 
trained experts to induce the school to tise new methods; 

(xi) Information specially adressed to parents by newspapers, radio, 
television, etc. 

Sometimes, when there is great interest in a new method, new text- 
books based on the method are brought on the market by a publisher of 
school books (e.g., the geometry project). 

It has been shown that much is already being done to introduce new 
methods based on research and experiment. There are, however, problems 
which are still unsolved. 

The first of these problems is the quantitative effect of the in- 
troduction of new methods; in other words, how many teachers and how 
many schools have already accepted the methods introduced by the pedagog- 
ical centres? Secondly, the qualitative effect; i.e. have the new methods 
led to improved results? Thus far, both problems still remain to be 
investigated. It is of the utmost importance that the introduction of 
new methods and the measurement of its effect should result In optimal 
educational out' t from which both the individual pupil and society as 
a whole will benefit. 



9. Manpofrfer problem 

The maintenance of a balance between the supply of and demand for 
trained people at the various levels required by society is another 
aspect of planning. It is different from those mentioned previou-.ly. It 
is not a matter to be dealt with by the Ministry of Education and Science 
alone but requires the co-operation of various Winistries and research 
institutes, especially the Ministry of Economic Affairs, the Ministry 
of Social Affairs (State Labour Office) and the Central Planning Bureau. 

Moreover, it may be seen to be one of the most difficult tasks to 
which planning addresses itself and can be carried out successfully only 
if a qualified and detailed estimate is made available of the sizes of 
the various occupational groups in society requiring training at certain 
levels. Only on the basis of such an estimate, which in itself must be 
based on targets set by economic and social planners, can a reasonably 
accurate calculation be made of the quantitative and qualitative teaching 
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needs. Thus far, estimates have been made only on some detailed points. 
The provision of teachers can also be included under this heading as it 
is a question of supply and demand. Estimates of the required numbers 
and types of university graduates have been developed along tha lines 
detailed in Chapter VII. A special committee has been appointed to study 
the supply of and demand for graduates of technical colleges on the 
basis of the results obtained by a working group composed of officials 
of the research department, the Ministry of Economic Affairs and the Central 
Planning Bureau. In addition, the Central Planning Bureau has drawn up 
estimates of the need for social workers, nursing staff, agricultural 
workers and farmers. As regards other vocational groups, the question 
of supply and demand has not yet been studied systematically. More 
specific information about the problems of manpower is given in Chapter 
VII. 



10. Some results of planning and problems that arise 

In this section information is given on the results of educational 
planning in certain fields, accompanied by a discussion of problems 
arising in connection therewith. As, generally speaking, results thus 
far have been limited to planning for schools and provision of teachers, 
only those sectors are taken into consideration. 

(a) School plans 

Generally speaking, the results which have been obtained in plan- 
ning for schools up to the present time may bs considered very satis- 
factory. Where a plan has been drawn up for schools of a certain type, 
every proposed increase in the number of schools is carefully checked 
with that plan. This has enabled the authorities to give irrefutable 
arguments for rejecting many applications for grants to found new schools, 
which represents a considerable advantage now that there are as many 
schools as are needed in many categories of education. Nevertheless, a 
number of problems remain, of which the most important are described 
below. 
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Research 



(i) The need for fundamental research in many fields, such as the 
ideal size for schools and classes; 

(ii) The lack of adequate data (for instance, sufficiently long 

series of data, etc.) on some aspects. Conclusions have there- 
fore to be based on premises more often than is desirable. 

Execution of the plan 

(i) The impossibility of indicating in the plan exactly where (in 
what town) schools will have to be provided. As the Minister 
has to wait to see what sv.br;idy applications he receives (from 
wh5ch places and which groups) and to choose from among them 
on the b?.sis of the plan, no plan can be worked out in full 
detail. Sometimes a municipality that is regarded as the most 
suitable location for a school does not submit any applications, 
whereas a neighbouring municipality that is considered rather 
less suitable from the point of view of distribution, does 
submit a request. 

(ii) Unsatisfactory teaching conditions in certain schools cannot 

be combatted as long as those schools comply with the statutory 
regulations. The most that can happen - and it occasionally 
does - is that publication of a plan stimulates certain schools 
(such as those with a declining number of pupils) to work to- 
gether towards improving the situation. 

(iii) The principle of freedom of education, which allows schools 

governed by various groups (governmental and non-governmental) 
often tends to hamper efficient planning. In a thinly-populated 
region, where various denominations are more or less equally 
represented, the number of pupils is sometimes just sufficient 
to justify the establishment of one school. Yet in view of the 
relation between the groups preferring governmental and non- 
covernraental education in the region it may be necessary: 

- to provide two schools; 

- to encourage two denominational groups to provide a "compro- 
mise school". 
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(b) Provision of teaching staff 



Planning activities In this respect have been of great benefit, 
particularly to primary education. The annual detailed analyses have 
made it possible to take special measures to provide against future 
shortages. As, however, all planning was begim late and since there were 
no satisfactory short-term solutions for certain problems. It has not 
been possible to eliminate shortages altogether. Thanks to the long- 
term planning activities for primary education (teachers' training 
college plan), the danger of a surplus of qualified teachers towards 
the end of the sixties has been recognised well In advance, and a working 
group has been r -.trbllshed v;hlch Is dlvlslng measures to prevent such a 
situation from arising. 

A general problem Is that It Is far mere difficult to control the 
future situation when planning for the provision of teaching staff than 
when planning for schools. Possible amendment of statutory regulations 
may result In great changes, for Instance: 

(1) If a lower maximum number of pupils per class Is decided upon, 
there will be a sudden need for more teachers; 

(11) If the school-leaving age Is raised the same need will arise; 

(111) If the syllabus for a certain type of school Is modified, there 
will be a sudden shortage of teachers with certain qualifica- 
tions and a surplus of teachers with owners; 

(iv) If the number of lessons a teacher has to give per week is 
altered, the number of teachers needed is correspondingly 
changed; 

(v) The creation of new qualifications also alters the situation. 
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Chapter X 



ORGANISATION AND PLANNING OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



!• The present university system 

Unlverslty-level education In the Netherlands, while closely Inter- 
related with the other sections of the educational system, retains Its 
unique characteristics and requires separate treatment as to organisa- 
tion, planning and development. 

The Netherlands' university system Is now comprised of twelve In- 
stitutions, six of which are complete universities. (l) Half of them are 
located In the Western urbanised areas, and some trace their establish- 
ment deep In the history of the country and share the traditions of these 
old Dutch centres of commerce, administration, culture and government. 
Nevertheless, these venerable Institutions have absorbed most of the 
unprecedented Increase In enrolment which almost doubled In nine years 
(1956-1965) rising from 29,600 to 58,400. Two of these university In- 
stitutions, the technological universities of Eindhoven and Enschede, 
have been established since the war. The relative size of these twelve 
Institutions Is Indicated in the following table of enrolment figures 
for 196V65 (the technological university at Enschede enrolled Its first 
students in 1964) . 

(1) By definition a complete university comprises at least three fac- 
ulties, one of which must be medicine or mathematics and science. 
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Table 39 



University enrolment 1964/65 



Complete universities * 

Leiden 7,26^ 

Utrecht ^,319 

Gronlngen 5 235 

Amsterdam G.U. (Mimlclpal University) 10,276 

Amc'.erdam V.U. (Free (Calvlnlstlc ) University) 4,478 

Nljmegen K.U. (Catholic University) 4,900 

Other imlversltles 

Delft (Technological University) 8,55p 

Eindhoven (Technological University) 2,020 

Enschede (Technological University) ^4-5 

Wagenlngen (Agriculture) 1,792 

Rotterdam (Economics, Law, Sociology) 2,762 

Tllburg (Economics, Law, Sociology) 1,520 



Total 5f^,56l 



This table Indicates that the greater part of the student body Is 
enrolled In the three State universities - Leiden, Utrecht and Gronlngen - 
and In the Municipal University of Amsterdam. The technological univer- 
sity at Delft has about four-fifths of the technological students. 

In accordance with the Dutch educational system, the major religious 
groups have foimded universities: the Free (Calvlnlstlc) University In 
Amsterdam, the Catholic University In Nljmegen and the (Roman) Catholic 
Economics University at Tllburg (with faculties of economics, law and 
social sciences). There Is also a non-denomlnatlonal private university, 
the Nederlandsche Economlsche Hoogeschool In Rotterdam, and It too has 
faculties of economics, law and social sciences. The State Agricultural 
University at V/agenlngen completes the list. 
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2. The legal framework for the development of unlvex^slties In the 
Netherlands: The Higher Education Act of l<^6l 



^« University law as an Implementation of the fundamental goals of Dutch 
so ciety 

Reference ma-*: be rnprie to the fundamental goals of Dutch society, 
whic^ orr^ summarised in Chapter II. Vhe Higher Education Act of 1961 
prave t >ieno'^oalr, ler^al expression and designated the university as an 
instrument for their attainment. The Act set forth a policy under which 
the universities would be enabled to fulfil their duty towards society 
in a manner appropriate to modern times. That Is to say the Act endeav- 
oured bo adapt the legal provisions so that the universities could meet 
the general needs of society and at the same time pursue the advancement 
of science and dispense the higher education which are essential to the 
future of our civilisation. The Act states, too, that in addition to giv- 
ing the students Instruction In the various disciplines, the universities 
must also foster a sense of social r'Jdpor.sibllity . 

Such legal recognition of the inculcation of a sense of social 
responsibility as one of the alms of the university Illustrates the deep- 
rooted Netherlands tradition of orienting education socially while fully 
malntalnin:; the freedom of outlook on life and the personal responslbil- 
llvr of the individual. 

The goal of religious freedom and of the freedom of private groups 
in Dutch society is also reflected in the Act, which recognises that 
public and private universities must have the same opportunities to 
provide higher education and conduct research in the Netherlands. It 
stipulates that the Government guarantees equality of opportunity for 
the development of public and private universities. On the one hand, 
university education is to be provided to all Individuals desiring it 
and, on the other, the university may - in response to such demand - 
offer the traininr necessary for the performance of the functions re- 
quired by a modern society. 

The traditional position of the university as an institution engaged 
in the Independent pursuit of Imowledge and, at the same time, in the 
preparation of people for positions in society, gives rise to a special 
set of goals. The most Important of these are: 
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(a) Scientific research and teaching should go hand in hand, as 
the imparting of knowledge in a university must be based on 
research. 

(b) The quest for truth, underlying scientific research «md univer- 
sity studies, is to be valued for its own sake, 

(c) In order to avoid the dsmger inherent in specialisation, students 
should be encouraged not to lose sight of the affinity between 
the various disciplines. 

(d) The university can accomplish its task only in an atmosphere 
of freedom, both in its relationship to the State etnd within 
the institution itself. It goes without saying that scientific 
workers should not be fettered and should be free to choose 
their research subject. On the other hand, it Is not desirable 
that a university professor should go his own way with regard 
to teaching and examining his students without considering what 
his collegues are doing. The Higher Education Act, therefore, 
has accepted the principle of the collective responsibility of 
the faculty, with all the consequences that involves. This does 
not imply, of course, that a professor should be relieved of 
his individual responsibility and certainly does not mean that 
academic freedom should be impaired. 

The student also enjoys a great deal of freedom. Much is left to 
his own choice and initiative. However, the opinion is gradually gaining 
ground that complete freedom .requires a greater sense of responsibility 
than most students can be expected to possess; the freedom to £itudy what 
and when a student wishes, it appears, is interpreted much too often as 
the freedom not to study at all. 

B. Limits to and conditions for the development of higher education in 
the Netherlands 

The Higher Education Act delineates the following four aspects re- 
levant to the further development and planning of higher education. 

Autonomy in Administration; 

Authority of the Senate and the faculties with 
regard to teaching and research; 
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Inter-unlverslty co-ordination; 

A procedure for planning university development. 

(a) Autonomy In administration . The Act grants a certain amount of auton- 
omy to the State universities by giving them the status of corporate 
bodies. It contains a number of provisions for both public and private 
universities. In so far as the latter are concerned with aspects of 
university education which are being financed from public funds. These 
provisions relate to the organisation of the universities, to degrees, 
examinations, admission and qualifications of students, and to the 
development plans and financial schemes which are to be drawn up by 
all universities. There are some provisions which relate exclusively 
to the public universities and others applying only to the private uni- 
versities. 

Every public university has a Board of Governors (Curators) and a 
Senate which, assisted by the faculties. Is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the university. The Board of Governors Is responsible for the 
observance of the Higher Education Act and deals with all matters con- 
cerning housing, accommodation and financial admlnstratlon. Including 
the establishment of the budget. With the exception of Professors and 
Readers - who are appointed by the Crown - the Governors appoint the 
entire staff. However, the Minister of Education and Science - respon- 
sible for university education as a whole and for the expenditure of 
Government fimds - has retained certain powers. In the form of control 
In matters of finance (approval of the budget) and personnel and con- 
struction policy. The private universities are entirely autonomous as 
regards their form of government, which In practice differs very little 
from that of the public universities with the proviso that In addition 
to the Governors, the society sponsoring the university also has certain 
powers. The private university Is entirely free to appoint Its own staff, 
provided that the salaries paid are not higher than those for comparable 
posts In the public universities. 

Authority of the Senate and the faculties with regard to teaching 
and research. The general Interests of education and research are safe- 
guarded by the university Senates. Actually the greater part of the 
Senates' task Is carried out by the faculties. Under the Act, the facul- 
ties are obliged to see to It that teaching Is properly organised and 
conducted. This Implies also thft responsibility of stating the optimum 
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duration of the programme leading to examinations. In some faculties 
the question of reducing the duration of the course consitutes an impor- 
tant problem. 

In addition to these duties directly related to teaching and re- 
search, the faculties assii*the Board of Governors in practically all 
matters concerned with administration. 

(c) Inter-university co«>ordination # The Act established an Academic 
Council to function as a link among the universities and between the 
universities and society. A portion of the members are designated by the 
universities (two for each university, one a Governor and the other a 
member of the Senate), and the remainder are appointed by the Crown 
(maximum of 10). The Council's principal function is to encourage co- 
operation among the universities in the adaptation of university educa- 
tion to scientific developments and to the requirements of society. In 
the pursuit^of this aim, the Council established a number of committees 
and sections, the latter corresponding to the various disciplines. The 
Council - as an overall advisory body to the Minister of Education and 
Science • also is mandated to advise on the university development 
plans, a function which will be discussed in greater detail in the next 
section. 

(^) A procedvre for planning university development . An entirely new 
provlcion of the Act states that all universities, whether public or 
private rvst drav/ ^jp e developnent plan every four years outlining their 
acac^o'-l- p:^]^-y -:v\ plannirf, both snort-term and, whenever possible, 
lon>t(>rr-. ^:;es9 developnert plr-s, tocether with a rough estimate of 
r\p o^.r-s ^-.-Diiled, Torn the basis of the "financial plan" that each 
^^r.lversity has to submit to the Minister annually. The universities' 
development plans are also submitted to the examination of the Academic 
Council, vzhich advises the Minister of Education and Science particu- 
larly as to vjhether the future policy of each university fits into the 
general policy for university education and research. The Council is 
expected to indicate any demands it believes to be excessive and any 
gaps that need to be filled. 

The financial plan is an estimate of expenditure for the four years 
following the budget year. For obvious reasons, these estimates, based 
on the development plan, are more exact for the firrit and se 
than f-r ti.e third and fourth years. However, sir.ce a xinancial plan 
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mnst be submitted every year, the ,estitnates "roll up" a year at a time, 
making it possible to adjust the figures, the estimates for a new fourth 
year being added annually. 

In order to meet all the needs of the universities on a continuing 
basis, the Act stipulates that the Minister of Education and Science 
and the Minister of Finance, upon receipt of the four-year financial 
plans drawn up by the universities themselves, shall prepare a general 
financial plan for the universities and submit it to the States-General 
together with the development and financial plans received from the 
universities. The general financial plan aims at the allocation of the 
resources to be made available to higher education in the years immediate- 
ly following within the framework of general financial-economic policy, 
and to be divided among various university institutions. In allocating 
these resources, the Ministers are legally bound to provide for the 
opportunity of equal development of both the public universities and 
the private universities subsidised by the Government. The advantages 
of such a procedure will be evident. First, the universities are compel- 
led to consider their long-term policies. Secondly, the acceptance of 
the general financial plan, even though not legally binding with respect 
to the Government's ultimate budget, provides the universities with a 
considerable measure of security as to the eventual fulfilment o!" their 
plans. 



^. The main features of p ost-war development of the univers- no.., 
A. Introduction 

Until World War II, the universities developed gradually and were 
able to adapt themselves smoothly to the steady increase of knowledge 
and the growing number of students. The total number of students in- 
creased from less than 4,000 in lOOO to about 12,500 in 1938. Since the 
war, however, the situation has changed completely. Contributory factors 
are the far greater numbers of students, following the increase in the 
number of holders of school-leaving certificates, the ,<^reater interest 
in university education, the accelerated pace at which knowledge is 
advancing, the greater number of university courses available and the 
introduction of shorter courses. 
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The number of students shows a sharp Increase; in 1955 there were 
29,500; in 1960/6I, 40,000; in 1964/65, 58,000. According to the latest 
estimates, there will be more than 80,000 students by 1970. The advance 
of knowledge and the growing number of students mean a greater need for 
academic staff, more accommodations and more equipment. In the first 
post-war years the Government's industrialisation policy clearly neces- 
sitated an expansion of academic education, above all in the field of 
technology. The technological university at Delft was greatly extended 
and renovated, while the most importsuit measure was perhaps the founda- 
tion of a second technological university at Eindhoven in 1956. Flean- 
while, there was a growing awareness that problems connected witi tbe 
necessary expansion of academic education needed to be tackled more 
systematically. Publications by the Central Planning Bureau and the 
Central Bureau of Statistics which appeared in 1954-1956 stressed this 
point. It was anticipated that in the period 1955-1970 the number of 
students would double, partly on account of the growth of the population, 
the probable effect of the post-1945 "bulge" and the expansion of 
secondary education. A long-term policy had to be divised to deal with 
the flood of student and to prevent university training from running 
into very serious difficulties. 

^» Activities with regard to a long-term expansion and development policy 
(a) Methods and procedures 

In the period since 1956 a number of committees and co-ordinating 
groups have greatly contributed to planning the expansion and further 
development of higher education. The most important of these bodies are 
the following: 

(i) The Committee for the Expansion of University Education, appointed 
by the Minister of Education, Arts and Science in 1957; 

(ii) The Committee for the Expansion of Higher Technological Educa- 
tion, appointed by the same TUnister in 1958; 

(iii) Inter*universitv working groups; 

(iv) A statistical commission, set up by the "Interuniversitair 
Contactorgaan". (l) 

(1) The "Interuniversitair Contact orgaan" was a bodv within which the 
universities could exchange there views. It lost its raison d'etre 
on the creation of the Academic Council. 
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There has been close co-operation between these bodies. The expan- 
sion committees submitted a joint report in the second half of 1959 
which received wide attention both in the Netherlands and abroad. Impor- 
tant quantitative and qualitative data furnished by the Statistical 
Commission and by the interuniversity working groups were collated and 
presented in this report. For important subjects - e.g. the question of 
the optimum capacity of a technological university, the regional aspects 
of expansion, the eventual desirability of a combination of propaedeutic 
courses in science and technology - the ground was prepared by prelimi- 
nary reports of sub-committees set up by the expansion committees for 
each of the relevant problem areas. 

The Minister of Education, Arts and Science submitted his views 
on the various recommendations to Parliament in 1961 in a "Memorandum 
on the expansion of academic education". 

(b) The report of the expansion committees 

In their Joint report the expansion committees dealt with the 
quantitative, qualitative and regional aspects of the expansion of higher 
education. 

The quantitative aspects are the expected increase in the number 
of students up to 1975 and the evolution of the demand for university 
graduates up to loSO. Supply and demand per branch of study are confront- 
ed in the report. These quantitative aspects are important with respect 
to building needs, personnel requirements, etc. In the discussions on 
the quantitative aspects, the guiding principle was that any person who 
desires university training and holds certificates entitling him to sit 
for university examinations should have the opportunity to do so. The 
methods used and the results obtained in these computations, which were 
made by the statistical commission and utilised by the expansion commit- 
tees(l), are discussed in Chapters V and VII. 

(1) The expansion committees put stress on the fact that in view of the 
relative value of long-term estimates as made by the Statistical 
Commission, it is intended to revise periodically those estimates 
for each branch of study and check them against actual developments. 
The methods used for the estimates are also periodically reviewed. 
The Commission for Statistical Investigation, which continues the 
work of the above-mentioned Statistical Commission, is preparing 
a new report with regard to the estimated growth in the number of 
university graduates. This report is expected to be ready in the 
course of 1Q66. 
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As described in the report, the qualitative aspects of educational 
expansion in the sciences and technology, the social sciences, medicine 
and the arts, are as follows; 

(i) The training capacity of the existing universities (scope and 
limits); 

(ii) The influence of changes in the structure of education on 

training capacity (shortening of the duration of studies, the 
adoption of teaching methods designed to improve student per- 
formance, introduction of new, short study programmes); 

(iii) The combination in one university of pure sciences and applied 
sciences; 

(iv) The housing of students, as a contribution to their personal 
and cultural development. 

The discussion of regional aspects in the report provided an In- 
sight into the needs of scientific education in relation to regional 
physical planning; the document also revised possibilities for the 
siting of eventual new institutions of higher education. One of the 
sub-committees of the Expansion Committee was particularly assigned to 
make a special study of the regional aspects which should be taken into 
account in establishing new universities. This sub-committee came to 
the following con lusions: 

The establishement of an institution of higher education in a more 
remote area of the country would strongly stimulate the cultural 
and economic developement of such an area. Moreover, it would prol>. - 
ably attract new categories of students, thus helping to meet the 
increasing national demand for university graduates. 

(c) The Minister's Memorandum of 19^1 regarding the expansion of 
higher education 

After having heard the universities* comments on the expansion 
report, the Minister of Education, Arts and Science submitted in 1961 
his views on t:.e various recommendations to Parliament in a "Memorandum on 
the expansion of higher education" (Note inzake de uitbreiding van het 
wetenschappelijk onderwijs). In the Memorandum the Government weighed 
the various recommendations and comments and agreed with the expansion 
committees that priority should be given to the impr^ovement and expansjon 
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of the training capacities of existing universities. This would be 
achieved partly by new faculties or branches of study and partly by in- 
creasing staff and providing moro equipment and expanded accommodation. 

However, the Government realised that is was desirable to affect 
a certain decentralisation of higher education by setting up new insti- 
tutions. 

Decentralisation was regarded as a means of encouraging students 
to take a greater interest in the dicipllnes that are vital to the 
country's future development and also as a means of moderating the 
gi-owth of the technological university at Delft • 

Chapter I of the Memorandum contains a review of the task and the 
place of university education at the present time and Chapter II dis- 
cusses the various aspects of the problem of the expansion of higher 
education. The two final chapters deal with the expansion of existing 
universitv institutions and with proposals for the establishment of new 
technological universities. 

Several of the proposals have already been implemented. Provision 
has been rrado for the addition of faculties of law and sociology to the 
^xlsti'^K enonomics universities at Rotterdam and Tilburg as from 
September' io(^~^^ which Is in line with the principle of bringing about 
a relatioriship of interdepoadence between these fields. The University 
of Groningen expanded its faculty of mathematics and natural sciences 
to include applied mathematics, physics and chemistry. Facilities for the 
teaching of dentistry have been expanded in Groningen, while in 1951 a 
(third) dentistry department was opened in the Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity at Nijmegen, and in September 1964 a fourth was established in 
tne Municipal University at Amsterdam. The establishment of a department 
of dentistry is based on a maximum intake of about 90 first-year 
students, corresponding to a maximum capacity of 70 students in a year 
of clinical studies. On the basis of the Memorandum's proposal, a 
new technological university, comprising sections for mechanical, elec- 
trical and chemical engineering, has been established at Enschede. This 
new technological university which opened in September 1964, is situated 
in an area heretofore unserved by institutions for higher education and 
has a character of its own: 

(i) It is the only "campus" university in the Netherlands; all 
freshmen are obliged to be resident in student-houses on the 
canpns; 

(11) An experiment is being made with a degree programme that differs 
from an- in effect in the other technological universities: in 
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addition to bhe full programme leading to the engineering 
degree, a three«and-a-half-year course has been established 
leading to a bachelor's degree in technology; 

(iii) In addition to technical subjects, special attention is given 
to such disciplines as sociology, economics and law» 

Other proposals for further university expansion are still under 
consideration: 

- The provision of facilities at Eindhoven Technological University 
for the study of pure mathematics, physics and chemistry, in 
addition to mechanical engineering, applied physics and chemical 
engineering: such facilities would be restricted however, to 
instruction to the level of the "candidate" examination; 

- The experimental introduction of a bachelor's degree in technology 
at Eindhoven; 

- The establishment of a curriculum including, mechanical engineer- 
ing and mathematics, applied and pure physics, and chemical 
engineering and chemistry. Such instruction would be restricted 
to one academic year and should constitute the basis of the 
"candidate" examinations (or the examination for the bachelor's 
degree) in either technology or science (to help students make 

a more suitable choice in line with their capacities and inter- 
ests); 

- The establishment of a fourth technological university in the 
vicinity of Amsterdam (about 1970). 

(d) The University Development Plans for 1963-1966 

As has been described in this chapter - section 2,B, (d) - there 
is a legal planning procedure for university development. The university 
development plans for 1963-1966 have been submitted to the Minister and 
to the Academic Council. The Minister has submitted these plans, to- 
gether v/ith the Council's recommendations to Parliament. Taking into 
account these recommendations, the Minister has added to the develop- 
ment plans his own Memorandum, thus enabling Parliament to discuss 
thoroughly the major issues of university education. Under present pro- 
cedure, such a discussion could take place every four years. 
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The development plans and the related financial plans are based 
mainly on the estimated number of students in the coming years. As the 
plans have to be co-ordinated under one national plan, it is important 
that each university should make its estimates of the numbers of student 
in the same manner and on the basis of assumptions decided upon by 
experts in joint consultation. This leads to close oollaboration between 
the universities and the statistical research commission of the Academic 
Covincil . 

The requirements with regard to buildings and equipment are deter- 
mined in part by curriculum developments and the demands of scientific 
research. Care is being taken to make sure that wherever possible the 
plans of the various universities are drawn up in the same way. 

The Memorandum of 1 965 in pursuance of the university develop- 
ment plans for 1963-1966 



In this Memorandum, annexed to the current university development 
plans, the Minister has in particular called the attention of Parlia- 
ment to three important problems: 

1. The sharp rise in the nvunber of students anticipated in the 
immediate future. The current calculations of the Statistical 
Commission of the Academic Council indicate there will be more 
than 80,000 students by 1970 - which presents immediate problems 
regarding equipment, personnel and financing. 

2. The increasing length of university study programme.-; and the 
need to shorten them. 

3. National scientific research policy problems as related to 
universit; levelopment. 

It is evident that financial means are not available to meet all 
the desiderata of the upiversities as set forth in their development 
and financial plans. Cuts will therefore have to be made in accordance 
with the Higher Education Act. 

The current review of the university development plann and their 
submission to the Parliament under the new planning procedure is otill 
in an experimental stage in which the Minister is studying further lines 
of notion to promote co-ordination of future development plans, whilr 
assuring the necessary freedom for each university to put the stamp of 
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its own individuality on the plans. However, the three topics mentioned 
form a major part of the substantive issues involved in planning the 
development of the Netherlands university system in the immediate future. 

(f ) The general financial plan for university j.nstl tut ions for the 
period 1966-1969 

In pursuance of and in relation to the Memorandum to Parliament 
on the development and financial plans of the various universities, a 
general financial plan drawn up Jointly by the Minister of Education 
and Science and the Minister of Finance was submitted to Parliament 
for the first time in July 1965, covering the period 1966-1969. A review 
of this general plan is given in Table 47. 



4. A view of major issues related to planning for university development 
A. The current estimate of required university expansion 

The guiding principle, stemming from the underlying goals and laws 
governing education in the Netherlands, that any person desiring univer- 
sity education and holding the required certificates should have the 
opportunity to take the university examinations, has a practical conse- 
quence: i.e. that the basic planning problem here is to estimate and 
meet the demand for higher education. Therefore, the details involved 
in attempting to make such estimates are of great interest. 

In 1959, the number of first-year students expected in 1970 was 
estimated at 10,500 and the total number of students anticipated for 
that year was 64,550. The most recent calculation forecasts 11,650 
first-year students and a total enrolment of 80,110 for 1970. The 
Minister of Education and Science gives the following three Tables 
(40, 4l and 42) in his Memorandum of 1965. 

The evolution in the number of first-year students, leading to the 
1970 estimates, can be seen in Tables 45 and 46 below. 

New data with respect to student demand for university entrance 
are not yet available. It is expected, however, that the general demand 
will be greater than originally estimated because of, inter alia, the 
following factors: 
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Table ^0 



Total 


number of students and 


number of first 


-vear 


students in 1970 by university 




Total 


Pirst-year 


Utrecht 

Delft 

Eindhoven 

Tilburg 


8,820 
12,800 

6,5^^0 
12,940 

8,300 
11,170 
3,710 
1,480 
2,040 
4,4iO 
2,980 


1-,170 
1,790 
900 
l,8l0 
68o 
1,200 
1,640 
580 
340 
340 
690 
510 


Total 


Ro,i-.o 


11,650 



Table 4l 

Total number of stud ents and number of first-year 
students In 1Q70 bjg- discipline 



Total 



Plrst-year 



Languages 

Theology ' 

Law 

Economics ! ! ! 

Social sciences 

Medicine [ ' 

Dentistry ! ! ! * 

Veterinary medicine . ! ! J ! ! 
Mathematics and natural sciences 

Technology 

Agriculture ! ! ! ! ! 

Other subjects ! ! ! ! 

Total 



9,340 
1,310 
7,370 

R,oqo 

7,300 
0,640 
i,840 
900 
12,810 
16,160 
2,040 
3,130 



1,340 
180 
1,050 
1,190 
1,090 
1,270 
290 
130 
1,820 
2,560 
340 
390 



80,130 



11,650 
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(a) A more rapid increase of the population (marriage at an earlier 
age and less emigration); 

(b) Better economic prospects, and as a consequence higher income 
per capita, which will no doubt lead to a greater interest in 
pre-universitjr Prtuofitlon and more demand for academln gT^flfivAhes 
in several occupations; 

(c) More opportunities for university-trained persons in social- 
economic life. 

Conseque nce for planning of the pro.jected university expansion 
(a) Resources for expansion 

One of the difficulties now facing the Netherlands authorities is 
how to obtain the resources necessary for adapting the existing position 
as quickly as possible to the needs of the near future. To makre the 
situation clear to Parliament, the Minister in his Memorandum, reviewed 
the position of higher education in the Netherlands during: 

(i) The period between the two World Wars, giving statistical data 
on the number of students for 1920-1938 and on government 
expenditures from 1020 to 1938 for university education; 

(11) The period from the end of the second World War to 1956, the 
yoar in which intensive study of the problem of the expected 
growth of university education began; 

(iii) The period from 1956 to 196I, during which there was a rapid 

growth of government expenditures for university education, as 
indicated in Table ^J, Expressed as a percentage of national 
income, one can see a doubling of these expenditures. 
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Table 4? 



Government expenditure for higher ediicatlo n 
(1956-1961) 



Year 


1 


2 


3 


4 






129.2 


JU37 


29.0 


31.5 






168.9 


5. '27 


49.1 


50.1 






199.6 


6.16 


63.1 


63.1 






241.8 


6.96 


86.8 


86.- 


i960 . . 




286.1 


7.37 


104.5 


101.4 


1961 . . 




367.5 


8.95 


137.5 


131.3 



Expenditure: Column 1 » total government expenditure in millions of 
guilders; 

Column 2 = total government expenditure in promille of 
national income (market prices); 

Column 3 « investments in millions of guilders; 

Column 4 = same as 3, calculated in constant prices (1958 
base year). 



n this basis of providing an investment of 15,000 guilders per 
student in the "a" faculties (1) and 6o,000 to 75,000 guilders per 
student in the "b" faculties, (2) an initial investment scheme was for- 
mulated in 1961. 

In 19^^2, the Government decided to invest 150 million guilders a 
year for the following ten years. 

It now appears, however, that the resource requirements of the 
universities represent a much more serious problem than was foreseen. 



(1) "a** faculties: humanities, arts, social sciences. 

(2) "B" faculties: mathematics, natural sciences, technology, medicine. 
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The new estimates, based on the new projections of student growth, 
indicate a need for an average of 350 million guilders a year, in in- 
vestnients alone. 

This does not include subsidiary requirements for e.g. student 
housing, sports, etc., which will necessitate additional investment. 



5. Standard s for the development of university institutions 

(a) Personnel 

About 70 per cent of current expenditure is spent on academic per- 
sonnel. Special attention is given to policy in this field in the Minis- 
try as well as in the universities themselves. Moreover, an "ad hoc" 
committee of the Academic Council is studying the possibility of iden- 
tifying and analysing the factors which determine the need for personnel, 
perhaps stated in the form of ratios between m:imbers of professors and 
other scientific and non-scientif ic personnel, on the one hand, and 
numbers of students on the other. The objective would be to arrive at 
a renerally applicable method for estimating futui-e quantitative personnel 
needs. — 

(b) New Medical Faculty 

It is considered very important to estimate the demand for partic- 
ular groups of graduates and to find out how the universities can meet 
that demand. This problem exists, e.g., in the field of medical training. 
Early in I965 the Minister received a report of a working group of the 
Committee for Statistics of the Academic Council, entitled: "The demand 
for physicians and the provision of physicians I963-1982" (Goudswaard 
report). This report is the result of a study at the special request of 
the Minister of Education in 196I, after consultation with the Minister 
of Social Affairs and Public Health, with a view to measures that might 
be taken to ensure the adequacy of facUities for medical training. 

It was calculated that in 1982 there should be lAO physicians for 
every 1,000 of population to meet estimated needs satisfactorily (figure 
for 1962: I.II3 per 1,000). This implied a considerable increase in the 
demand for physicians. It is expected that in 1982 the population will 
hrnrr^ risen to I5 million. The density figure of 1.40 per 1,000 would 
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meaxij thon, that there will be a demand for 21,000 physicians in 1982# 
To meet this demand, a considerable increase in the niimber of first- 
year medical students is necessary. Table 42 shows the evolution in the 
numbers of first -year medical students from 1955/56 to 1964/65. If in- 
terest in the study of medicine develops in 1965-1973 accoiding to pres- 
ent estimates, there will be a total of 19,500 doctors in I982 (- l.JO 
per 1,000). This would mean a shortage of 1,500 physicians. Therefore, 
in the cominf; years, the minimum intake of medical students should not 
be less than 1,400 a year. 

The Minister has been in close consultation with the univei.'^sities 
with regard to the training capacities of the medical faculties. The 
universities were of the opinion that an average number of 200 first- 
year students could not be exceeded. In 1964, a special committee was 
set up to ensure an efficient distribution of^ first-year students over 
the six medical faculties. Taking into account the Ooudswaard report 
and the training capacity of the medical faculties as a whole, the 
Government decided in May, I965, that as soon as possible a new medical 
faculty should be established in Rotterdam. However, it is not certain 
that the total training capacity of even seven medical faculties will 
be sufficient. The possibility of a numerus clausus for first-year 
students in I966/67 as a final resort is therefore not excluded. 

(c) The new technological university 

An investigation similar to that undertaken for medical education 
will be required in the field of technological training. The question 
whether a new technological university should be established near Ams- 
terdam, which had been raised for the first time in the expansion com- 
mittee's report mentioned above and then, in I96I, in the Memorandum 
of the Minister, has become acute. A committee has now been set up to 
study the various aspects of this problem. 

(d) Duration of studies 

One of the main problems is the question how to shorten the dura- 
tion of studies in many disciplines. According to statistical data, the 
normal duration of study for most disciplines is a year longer than it 
was before World War II. The study of medicine, which takes about nine 
years, is apparently the longest of all. 
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It Is supposed that this pr.oblem car. be solved only by modifica- 
tion of the structure of present university training. This question, 
however, calls for a good deal of study, in the first place, the lossl- 
bllity of creating propaedeutic examinations having a selective character 
Is under consideration. The aim would be to discover at an early stage 
whether the student Is capable of pursuing the programme of studies he 
has chosen, in the second place, a revision of the so-called "kandldaats- 
examen" Is under consideration. 

Under the Higher Education Act, the responsibility for the duration 
of studies rests. In the first Instance, with the faculties. The facul- 
ties were requested, therefore, through the Academic Council, to take 
measures to obtain as soon as possible a reasonable reduction of the 
length of study programmes. 

The Minister submitted to Parliament data provided by the faculties 
on thlf roblem. in university circles. In the Ministry and In Parlia- 
ment, much attention Is given to this question. The ultimate aim Is 
for the faculties to reduce. If possible, the normal duration of prepa- 
ration for the doctoral examination to five years. 



Table 4^1 

First year medical students; 1Q55/56 to 1964/65 (l) 





Leiden 


Gronlngen 


Utrecht 


G.U. 


V.U. 


Nljmegen 


Total 


1955 - 


1956 


133 


8'' 


118 


126 


55 


109 


625 


1956 - 


1957 


122 


80 


115 


119 


38 


89 


603 


1957 - 


1958 


154 


103 


144 


151 


49 


122 


723 


1958 - 


1959 


154 


95 


175 


142 


64 


106 


736 


1959 - 


i960 


176 


118 


194 


148 


70 


123 


829 


i960 - 


1961 


154 


125 


177 


154 


54 


126 


790 


1961 - 


1962 


185 


126 


222 


152 


74 


117 


876 


1962 - 


1963 


197 


179 


237 


169 


81 


125 


979 


1963 - 


1964 


277 


190 


299 


224 


128 


161 


1279 


1964 - 


1965 


259 


203 


288 


220 


195 


219 


1384 



(1) There are at present six medical faculties In the Netherlands. 
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(e) Curricula 



The specific content of the curricula for the various disciplines 
is another important element of higher education now under considera- 
tion. General regulations concerning the examination requirements are 
laid dovzn in the Academic Statute, a Royal decree which is applicable 
to both public and (indirectly) private universities. Under the stipu- 
lations of the Academic Statute, two examinations should be passed in 
every discipline; 

(i) The "kandidaats" examination for which a broad general know- 
ledge of the discipline in question is required; 

(ii) The final "doctoraal" examination, which is more specialised 
and is concentrated on one main subject and, as a rule, two 
sub-subjects. 

A faculty may also give a bachelor's examination. This can be taken 
after three and a half years of study and should also be regarded as a 
final examination, although at a lower level than the "doctoraal". 

The regulations set forth in the Academic Statute leave a consider- 
able amount of freedom to each faculty. 

Each faculty is obliged to determine its own policy and at the 
same time to accept the principle of collective responsibility. The 
individual profesaor is free with regard to determining the nature of 
his subject matter and the manner of its presentation. 

The Statute emphasizes the fact that all universities in the Nether- 
lands have the same status. This means t^at a student can, for example, 
pass the "kandidaats" examination in ono university and continue his 
study for the "dortoraal" examination ir another university. The "doc- 
toraal" examination taken in one university entitles the student to 
take a doctor's degree in the same facul :y in any of the other univer- 
sities. 

The universities also confer some decrees qualifying for a profes- 
sion (e.c. medicine, pharmacy, etc.) 

The new examinatioi: programmes to be included in the Academic 
Statute are still under discussion; the ['Ministry, the Academic Council 
ard the universities are v;orking closely together in this respect too. 

In revising the old Academic Statute, the opportunity is being 
taken to review the entire set-up of university studies in the lighu 
of the r^reat changes which have taken place, and are still taking place, 
in society and science, 
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As a rule, only courses for which the examination requirements 
are laid dovm in the Statute will be financed by the Government. 
However, as an experiment, the universities can suggest new courses 
for which they desire financial support. The Academic Statute regulates 
the manner in which the universities may introduce new courses of study 
in one of their faculties before such courses can be included in the 
Statute itself. 

(f) National scientific research policy 

All universities in the Netherlands, in addition to their training 
task, have a function to fulfil in the field of scienti.. research. 
Their contribution - especially indispensable with regard to fundamental 
research - makes it necessary that they work on the frontiers of know- 
ledge. Therefore, the characteristics of modern scientific research 
will, in general, have an impact on the universities. Special attention 
has to be paid to the needs raised by some disciplines for expensive 
equipment and for a rapid increase in costs and in number of scientific 
personnel. The continuing dpvelopment of the universities requires that 
standards be developed whi^^h can assist in allocating resources for 
higher education between its two basic functions, teaching and research. 
Furthermore, within the various fields of research, standards for required 
resources also need to be determined, partly on the basis of priorities 
governing national research policy and partly on the basis of particular 
features of each field in question. Such standards, moreover, must not 
be static but must be projected to adapt to change in the future. This 
process involves difficulties, but the alternative v/ould be to have even 
less of a basis for planning the resource needs for the research func- 
tion or the universities during this coming period of expansion. 

The broad composition given by the Academic Council to its Committee 
for General Problems of ^Jcientific Research at the universities reflects 
the Importanr^e and the full significance of the problems with which the 
universities have to cope in this field. 

The growing importance of science and technology, making themselves 
felt ever more deeply in the life of society, must be recognised through 
a cor,::ci:).s effort to give a role to the sciences in government policy. 
V^-Jinst this baclc^i'ound, the Governnent will shortly introduce In par- 
liament a hill to establish an Advisory Council for :;cience Policy. 
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(g) The Internal efficiency of the university Institutions ; 
The problem of student drop-out 

The various standards applied In promoting the development of the 
universities may be exeunlned on the basis of their effect upon univer- 
sity efficiency In producing qualified students. The current study of 
the Central Bureau of Statistics on the data pertaining to student drop- 
out may shed further light on the factors behind this phenomenon. Any 
serious planning effort to cope with this problem will involve an eval- 
uation of the factors - such as shorter courses, new types of courses, 
student housing schemes, guidance programmes and the location of new 
university facilities near student residences - as they affect student 
performance and retention. 

C. University development as related to national social 
and economic goals 

(a) The supply of and demand for university graduates 

Chapter VII of this report deals with the calculations that have 
been made Indicating the relationship between the economic demands for 
high-level manpower and the prospective supply of university graduates 
in the Netherlands. In general, these calculations indicate that the 
total supply of university graduates will, in the period 1970 - 1980, 
not fall too far below demand. However, some considerable Imbalances, 
and therefore shortages, can be expected in Individual branches of study 
if past trends remain unchanged in the future. Shortages may occur, for 
example. In technology, chemistry, physics, pure mathematics, dentistry, 
law and economics, and surpluses may build up in various branches of 
the humanities. Of course, in some of these areas the shortages and 
surpluses are dependent upon standards for the utilisation of these 
skilled and high-level manpower groups in the economy and in the various 
institutions of society. 

(b) Guidance of the students with respect to their choice of 
studies, therefore, becomes a particularly crucial subject for further 
work in the development of university programmes. It should be noted 
that a system of guidance would also be related to encouraging success 
among university students in their careers. Furthermore, a developed 
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system of guidance would be the point at which the university system 
could reconcile the freedom of students to choose their own programme 
of studies with the needs of, and opportunities for, trained high-level 
manpower. 
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Chapter XI 



RECENT DEVELOPMFNTS IN THE ORGANISATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND VIEWS ON THE FUTURE ORGANISATION 



1. General 

From material in other chapters of this report it is possible to 
get a general impression of the situation of educational planning in 
the Netherlands at present and of the development of this planning in 
the last ten years. Although one has to recognise that much has been 
done in the field of educational planning, it is clear that what has 
been done has been of a relatively piecemeal character. Action was 
undertaken in those fields which presented the greatest problems, but 
the need for integrated planning of the whole field covered by the 
Ministry of Education and Science was increasingly evident. All this 
culminated in a statement by the Minister in Parliament during the dis- 
cussing of the annual budget of the Ministry in November 1964. The 
Minister stated that due to the enormous complexity of problems he has 
to deal with and the difficulties which arise increasingly as a result 
of fragmentary policy-making, long-term planning for the whole field 
of competence of the Ministry is necessary. Also he said that it was 
his intention to promote this type of planning in his Ministry. 

Several developments are now under way In this direction. The name 
of the Research Department has been changed to "Research and Planning 
Department". A social -economic adviser with his own staff bureau has 
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been appointed (See section 3 of this chapter). The planning activities 
of the directorate-general of sciences in the field of the universities 
are now being related more closely to this unit. Forms of co-ordination 
are now in the process of development. 

Systematic study of the goals society sets for education and trans- 
lation of these goals into a coherent system of educational targets is 
now under way. Naturally it is not possible for policy-makers to wait 
for this theoretical structure to be completed. Therefore, alongside 
these activities, systematic lists of the main urgent educational prob- 
lems for which solutions cannot wait are being drawn up. Provisional 
choices about priorities have to be made. 

A number of other administrative developments which will enter into 
the general educational planning process may be briefly listed here: 

The establishment of an independent body for the co-ordination of 
all research in the educational field has already been mentioned. Co- 
ordination of the activities of this body with those of the Ministry is 
carried out through a ministerial delegate (the head of the Research 
and Planning Department) on its governing board who has special power 
with respect to some questions. 

Also the importance for educational planning of the new Post- 
Primary Education Act (the so-called "Mammoth Law"), which will come 
into force in a few years (probably 1968) has already been emphazised 
and will be further explored. 

The establishment of new schools is formally regulated by this 
law. A new financing system for all the types of secondary schools is 
being studied. The same is true of the teachers' salary system, in which 
stress is laid on co-ordination and uniformity. A new department for 
salaries and other questions concerning the teaching personnel for all 
types of schools (including pre-primary and primary education) has 
already been established in the Ministry; heretofore each type of school 
had its own system of salaries and regulations concerning teaching per- 
sonnel. 

A special committee has been appointed to study a new system of 
certification for teachers and a new system of training for teachers 
of all secondary levels. 

Apart from this, a whole group of committees under the supervision 
of the Inspector-General of the Ministry is engaged in devising new 
curricula for all types of secondary education. These are composed of 
delegates of the pedagogical centres, national organisations of governing 
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bodies, teachers' organisations and heads of the schools concerned. 
Experiments are being carried out for the new types of schools mentioned 
in the Post-Primary Education Act. Also under consideration is the prob- 
lem of the introduction of new educational methods. A working group 
composed of members of the pedagogical centres and of the Research and 
Pletnning Department is studying the methods of introduction which seem 
to be most valuable and usable with a view to optimal educational func- 
tioning. 

It can be said - as is clear from the above - that educational 
planning activities are expanding rapidly. Although integral planning 
has not yet been achieved, it seems clear that the developments in that 
direction are rapid, and it is to be expected that this position in 
educational planning should be reached in a few years. 

It seems appropriate in concluding this section to mention that 
.in April 1965 the scope of the Ministry of Education, Arts and Science 
was redefined and the Ministry renamed as the Ministry of Education and 
Science. The directorate-general of Arts and of Adult Education, Youth, 
Sport etc., has been transferred to a new Ministry of Culture, Recrea- 
tion and Welfare. 



The new procedure for establishing schools 

In Appendix I information is given of the ways in which the es- 
tablishment of new schools (governmental and non-governmental) of dif- 
ferent types is regulated by the educational laws. 

In Chapter VI a new system for establishing schools in post-primary 
education was described. 

The Mammoth Law row legally introduces a planning procedure for 
the founding or the granting of subsidies to schools. The criteria used 
involve a combination of prepared school plans and numerical standards 
on school size which indicate the validity of each proposal to estab- 
iinh a new school. As a condition for the foundation of governmental 
schools and the granting of subsidies to non-governmental schools, it 
is laid down that the schools must be included in a plan to be drawn 
up every year by the Minister of Education and Science covering those 
post-primary schools which for the next three calendar years will qua- 
lify (i.e. on the National Budget) for financing from the Exchequer. 
When drawing up the plan the Minister (in consultation with the Minister 
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of Agriculture and Fisheries as regards ag icultural schools) uses, as 
a basis, sub-plans submitted by bodies whose aim is to promote post- 
primary education, and, also, requests by municipalities and governing 
bodies of schools, together with the State schools which he considers 
necessary. 

The sub-plans and requests to be submitted state the nature and 
the location of schools which are desired, and are accompanied by a 
forecast of their anticipated size. Although the law does not make it 
compulsory it will be important to have the forecasts drawn up by 
research institutes. 

A school will be included in the Minister's plan in any case if 
the result of the forecast regarding the anticipated number of pupils 
comer up to the above-mentioned numerical standard, which has been 
included in the Act for the most common types of schools. In addition 
to the schools which satisfy the numerical standard, the Minister can 
also include in the plan other schools for which there is a demand. 
These may be schools for which no numerical standards have been laid 
down in the Act, but also schools which, although they do not satisfy 
the numerical standard, nevertheless fill a real need. 

From sub-plans and requests the Minister draws up the central plan. 
At the same time he designates in the plan those schools whose founda- 
tion or claim to a subsidy he intends to encourage in the first year 
after the drafting of the plan. Within one month after the drafting of 
the plan, the date of which must coincide as closely as possible with 
that of the submission of the National Budget, the plan will be published 
in the Netherlands Government Gazette. 

The schools which are included in the plan for the remaining two. 
years will in principle be made eligible for financing in one of those 
years. Therefore, in each of the succeeding plans those schools will 
appear whose foundation had been provided for in the last two years of 
the preceding plan, together with the schools for which new requests 
have been received and State schools which are considered necessary. 

The rule outlined here may be deviated from if a request is with- 
drawn or if, in the opinion of the Minister, circumstances have occured 
since the last plan was drawn up which, if they had been known then, 
would have led to another decision. 

An appeal by a governing body or municipality can be made to the 
Crown against the decision of the Minister not to include a school in 
the plan or to remove it from the plan. 
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It may be added that If a school is Included In the plan for five 
successive years. It will become eligible for financing in any case. 
Furthermore, numerical standards have been laid dovm in the Act relating 
to the abolition of schools or t^e cancellation of the subsidy, as the 
case may be. 

Finally mention should be made of Article 68 of the new law which 
states: 

If the Minister wishes to indicate that a school or a school loca- 
tion other than those requested would be more in harmony with a total 
balance of education facilities, he is to consult with the requesting 
body before the formal drawing of the plan. To provide a real check on 
the sub-plans and requests for establishing schools, a research group 
is created, consisting of representatives of the Ministry and the or- 
ganisations which play a role in the Dutch educatia^al system, whose 
task it is to undertake the statistical analyses needed to draw up a 
basic integrated plan for all types of schools. 

This basic school plan will serve many purposes. For instance 
apart from providing a check on sub-plans and requests for subsisising 
non-governmental and municipal schools, It also constitutes a planning 
basis for the founding of State schools by the Minister himself. It 
will also supply him with arguments for not including a school or for 
removing a school from the plem, or for answering appeals to the Crown 
against his decisions. Furthermore this basic planning study, aiming at 
a pattern of schools which optimizes educational opportunity, should go 
beyond its originally limited purpose and should stimulate a higher 
level of discussion and research on educational matters. 

Both in the research and in the elaboration of the above-mentioned 
basic school plan the Research and Planning Department of the Ministry 
plays an important role. It is clear that this work must be done in 
close co-operation with the policy departments of the Ministry. The 
State-Secretary of Education decided in the beginning of 1965 after 
consultation with the national organisation of the different denomina- 
tion that the elaboration of the basic plan must be carried out in close 
co-ordination with these organisations. In this way it will be possible 
to come to a general agreement about starting points and premises. Two 
advantages result from this approach: 

(a) The work can be performed in a more efficient way and 

(b) In accordance with the Dutch traditions of freedom of educa- 
tion, the social institutions involved in education will play 
a role in the whole planning procedure from the start. 
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5* The organisation of the research and planning activities In the 
Ministry 



In the last one and a half years certain decisions were made about 
the organisation Inside the Ministry of Education and Science of the 
activities In the field of research and planning. 

First In February 1965 the name of the Research and Study Depart- 
ment was changed to Research and Planning Department. Apart from this 
a social-economic adviser was appointed, working outside the department 
mentioned above and directly responsible to the Secretary-General of 
the Ministry. 

In February 1966 the tasks of t^e Research and Planning Department 
and of the social-economic adviser were determined once more by minis- 
terial decree. 

Part of the former task of the Research and Planning Department was 
transfered to the social-economic adviser, who got a staff-bureau at 
his disposal. The main founctlons of the adviser can be formulated as 
follows: The preparation of reports - in connection with the middle- 
term and long-term planning - concerning the financial aspects and budg- 
etary consequences of the development of education and sciences. All 
this especially with a view to the confrontation of the financial con- 
sequ«nc-s of the educational and sciences policy with the structural 
and conjunctural policy of the govei-nmont. 

The activities of the social -economic adviser include the prepara- 
tion or collecting of the necessary forecasts dealing with the quanti- 
tative trends of the number of pupils and teachers, of the Investments 
and of expenditure. 

The task of the Research and Planning Department is now described 
as follows: "The Research and Planning Department has - for the benefit 
of a policy based on planning - as a task to provide insight in the 
goals and the development of education and in the factors, which deter- 
mine this development, as far as these activities do not belong to the 
field of action of the social-economic adviser". 

The specific division of the activities of both units is now being 
worked out in co-operation between the two bodies. 

It is important to stress the fact that the Research and Planning 
Department not only functions as a fulcrum for planning activities in 
the Ministry, but also for the administration and financing of the 
innovation that takes place In the educational process Itself. The 
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Department administers the funds of the Ministry with which the peda- 
gogical centres are subsidised for their running costs. The budgets of 
the centres are controlled by the Department, which, in this way, ob- 
tains a comprehensive view of all their activities. Subsidies for the 
research projects of the pedagogical centres and other organisations 
and for school experiments are also administered by the Department. 
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Chapter XII 
PINAL COMMENT 



The foregoing chapters give an Idea of the present position of 
Dutch educational planning. As in most countries, planning started with 
reference to particular problems which arose at a given time. When these 
problems accumulated and became increasingly complex, planning also 
became a more complicated matter. 

Techniques and methods are being developed by a process of trial 
and error. The roles of those concerned with preparation for planning 
and of those dealing with administration as such ad to be clarified. 
The proper organisation of planning units had to be worked out. 

The concept of planning is now gradually becoming clearer. The 
preceding chapters depict the situation which exists at present. 

It is clear that most countries will be found to be in the same 
position as the Netherlands with respect to these problems. Close co- 
operation on an international level should, therefore, be regarded as 
desirable, and will increase understanding of the most important pro- 
blems. Through such co-operation the various countries will be able to 
learn from each other's problems and from each other's approaches to 
the solution of these problems. 

1 conclusion, it nay be noted that m d democratic country the 
task of planning cannot be confined to technical planners .nid adminis- 
trators but m.tst involve the co-operaiion of all interested parties. 
Uiihoi.t s ich co-operation, ore may expect to f nd less than full ider- 
standing of the object' ves of pldnninc and the dec:)Sions jased upon it. 
The role of education in society ir loo important to tale such ^isl s. 
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Appendix I 



The legislative basis of Goal 2 
(Gee Chapter II) 



The basi£> for Goal 2 Is set forth in the Constitution, Chapter 12, 
article 208, says: 

"Education shall be an object of constant solicitude on the part 
of the government, it shall be freely Imparted, save for superln- 
tendance by the authorities and - in the case of general education, 
primary as well as secondary - examination to ascertain the ability 
and morality of the teacher; all of which is to be regulated by 
law. 

Public relation shall be regulated by law, every person's religious 
views being duly respected. 

In every municipality the authorities shall Impart sufficient public 
general primary education in an adequate number of schools. Accord- 
ing to rules to be laid down by law, deviation from this provision 
may be permitted provldnd that opportunity is given for such educa- 
tion to be received. 

The standards of efficiency to be proscribed for education which 
is to be defrayed wholly or in part from public founds shall be 
regulated by law, with due observance, in so far as private educa- 
tion is concerned, of freedom of management. 

These standards shall be determined for general primary education 
in such a manner as to guarantee, to an equal degree the efficiency 
of private education defrayed entirely from public funds and public 
ducat ion. 

In these regulations, the freedom of private education concerning 
the choice of means of instruction and the appointment of teachers 
shall, in particular, be respected. 

Privat<^^ general primary education fulfilling conditions tc be im- 
posed by law shall be defrayed from public I'unds according to the 
Same standards as public education. The conditions upon whj^h 
private general secondary ' ducation and pre-acaaemic education 
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shall be granted contributions from public funds shall be fixed 
by law. 

The King shall cause a report on the condition of education to be 
made annually to the otates-General" . 

The implications of these principles were first worked nut in the 
x^rimary Education Act of I920. The Act regulates ordinary primary (pri- 
mary school), specialised primary (special school), complementary pri- 
mary (continuation school) and advanced primary (secondary modern school) 
education. 

The two latter categories, although regulated by this Act, are, in 
fact, at the secondary level. 

Public primary education is - accoralng to the Act - the responsi- 
bility of the municipalities, while private primary education is pro- 
vid'-d by different societies, associations and institutions. The public 
primary schools are open to all children irrespective of religious 
convictions or affiliations, and their teachers Vespect all religious 
beliefs. 

.{very municipality must have an adequate number of public primary 
schools available to the children within its area. The only exceptions 
are those very small municipal areas in which the number of children 
who are to attend school is less than twelve. 

The management of these governme^^tal primary schools is in the 
hands of the municipality. The Central Government reimburses the muni- 
cipalities for the salaries paid to the statutory number of teachers in 
these primary schools. The remuneration of the teaching staff is fixed 
by the State. Financial equality in public and private education was, 
moreover, regulated by the Primary Education Act I920, so that both 
foriT^s of education receive grants from public funds, according to the 
same standard. 

Naturally, however, certain conditions must be fulfilled by private 
schools to qualify for these subsidies. In the first place, a minimum 
number of pupils must be awaiting enrolment before such a school can be 
established. For primary schools, for instance, this minimum is 125 
pupils in towns with more than 100,00r. inhabitants, loO in towns having 
from y ,crn to loo,r.x inhabitants, 75 in localities with between 25,000 
'xnd 5^,f^on inhabitants, and 50 in smaller towns. V/hen the requisite 
nr.mber of pupils is available, the society or institutions d<>^-lring to 
establirh the new school automatically receives the money from the mu- 
nicipality to er(ict the building immediately after it has paid a guar- 
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antee of 15 per cent of the estimated construction costs to the muni- 
cipality. Naturally, the private Institution must satisfy a number of 
conditions laid down In the Act concerning the standards and content 
of the Instruction (e.g. certificates of teachers, subjects: <^o^fee' 
taught ) . 

Preparatory higher and secondary education (girls modern grammar 
school; modern grammar school; grammar school and combined grammar 
school) Is regulated In the Higher Education Act of 1876 and the Second- 
ary Education Act of 1863. For this level of education, financial equal- 
ity between governmental and non-governmental schools means that sub- 
sidies are granted according to the same standards that are applied 
for financial assistance to State schools. 

For the establishment of new schools, however, the system Is not 
automatic. The granting of a subsidy for a new governmental (municipal) 
secondary school for which State funds are requested, as well as for 
a new private secondary school, depends on budgetary factors; I.e., 
whether or not Parliament has agreed to making the necessary funds 
available, Apert from that, the Minister of Education and Science can 
refuse subsidies when he decides that there is no real need for the 
school. The same applies In general to vocational education, which Is 
regulated In the Technical and Vocational Education Act of 1919. 

V/hen the Post-Primary Education Act 1963 comes into force (in a 
few years) the system of establishing new schools will be changed. In 
articles 64 to II5 rules are laid down for the financing of secondary 
education. The establishment of new schools w3ll be dependent on the 
preparation of a school plan in conjunction with the use of a system 
of statutory numerical standards. (For further information, see Chapter 
XI der'ling with the new school system). The above-mentioned Acts, more- 
over, contain certain safeguards protecting the right of every citizen 
to equal educational opportunities. The Primary Education Act of 1920 
recognises the possibility of the establishment of Joint public schools 
by sm-ai municipalities, especially in those cases where the number of 
pupils desiring governmental education in each of the localities is 
very sm-xll. The Act also provides the possibility for municipalities 
to subsidise the costs of transport of pupils living at a distance of 
more than 4 km. or to create a system of transport for these pupils. 

The Acts regulating secondary education, moreover, e/plicitly 
place both municipal and non-governmental secondary schools under the 
obligation to accept all pupils who pply for aimiosior irrespective 
of religion and denomination, with the exception o'' schools which h ve 
only boarding pupils. 
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Diagram VI 

ACTUAL STRUCTURE OF THE NETHERLANDS EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
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Appendix IV 
(See chapter IX) 



EXAMPLE OP A SCHOOL PLAN 



The recently completed "KLOS" Plan dealing with schools for train- 
ing nursery school teachers is described here in some detail. It may be 
regarded as an illustration of how planning of schools is carried out 
in the Netherlands. Plans for other types of schools do not differ to 
any great extent from the plan discussed here. 



Memorandu m on the desirable (geographical) distribution of 
training schools for nursery school teachers 
(1965-1970) 



1» Introduction 

In the introduction the necessity for drawing up the plan is dis- 
cussed and a survey is given of the subjects dealt with in the succeed- 
ing chapters. 

^» Number of nursery school pupils expected 

(a) First of all, the trend in the number of pupils for the country as 
a whole and according to age (4-, 5- and 6-year olds) is given for the 
period 1950-1963, expressed in numerical totals and in percentages of 
the age groups. 

(b) The distribution of the pupils of governmental and non-governmental 
(denominational and non-denominational) schools is then given for the 
same period. 
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(c) Next, variations In participation in nursery school education are 
considered for each province (admiuiotrative unit), and each area which 
can be regarded as an economic-geographic unit, for which the Central 
Bureau of Statistics has collected a great deal of statistical material. 

The deviation of the regional participation figures frorr. the 
national figure is traced over a period of years, during which the 
differences are seen to become smaller, so that one can speak of a 
levelling tendency. 



(d) Finally, the chapter gives a forecast for 



1970, 



To this end, a statistical analysis has been made of the variation 
in the participation figures for the regions. Correlation calculations 
with a long series of possible "explanatory factors" have shown that 
the participation percentage for nursery schools is very closely related 
to population density (0.99) and that other factors have little influence. 
It has been possible to extrapolate the elements of the regression equa- 
tion for 1970 and to forecast the participation percentages for that 
year. 

To be able to change the percentages into actual numbers, it was 
necessary to estimate regional population figures for 1970 on the basis 
of a national population forecast and to calculate the number of 5-year 
olds expected in 1970. 

3. Numbe.- of nursery s chool teachers to be expected 

The pupil-teacher ratio was calculated for the period 1950 1963, 
and was found to have remained constant for a number of years. The pupil- 
teacher ratio is connected with the maximum size of a class mentioned 
in the Pre-Primar:, Education Act. When applied to the estimated number 
of pupils in nursery schools,, the pupil-teacher ratio gives the corres- 
ponding numbers of nursery school teachers for the whole country and 
for each region, subdivided into governmental and non-governmental 
(denominational and non-denominational) groups of teachers. 
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^* Estimate of the number of students In the training schools for 



nursery school teachers 
Replacement and extension 

From the figures cited In the previous chapter It Is possible to 
calculate how many nursery school teachers will be needed for the re- 
quired extension of the "corps". In addition, attention must be paid 
to what Is known as the "replacement" need (i.e. the number of new 
nursery school teachers to be appointed annually z'> fill the vacancies 
In the corps). Finally, the number of vacancies filled by teachers 
coming straight from training schools and by those who have already had 
some years' of experience has also been analysed. However, only,4;he 
replacement need has been taken Into account for planning the number of 
schools, as the demand Is a recurring and fairly constant one. 



The number of newly-trained .nursery school teachers to be supplied 
by the schools In 1970 was calculated with the help of the replacement 
percentage. An Inquiry was conducted on the training schools to ascertain 
what percentage of newly-trained teachers do not enter on a teaching 
career. It was then possible to calculate the number of students the 
training schools must have if enough new nursery school teachers are 
to be turned out. Since the demand has so far been adequately met by 
the supply and since the increase in the number of nursery school teach- 
ers is not excessive, difficulties in maintaining the equilibrium are 
not anticipated. 

5. The size of a training school 

It is necessary to know what size a school should be before drawing 
up a plan for the distribution of schools. Since no basic investigation 
whatsoever has been made in this field, the absence of such knowledge 
is a difficulty in all school planning. A certain line of reasoning 
has gradually evolved, which is summed up below. Three factors influence 
the decision, i.e. students, teachers and teaching requisites: 

(a) Students 



A school should offer every known facility In the branch of 
education to which it belongs. In other words, where possible, 
it should comprise departments for every different aspect of 
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that branch, enabling a student to choose and. If necessary, 
to switch from one to another. 

(b) Teachers 

A school must have a minimum number of full-time teachers for 
the main subjects, so that a high standard of education can 
be provided. There must therefore be enough lessons to occupy 
a number of teachers fully. The number of lessons depends on 
the curriculum and on the number of classes In a school, and 
the classes must have a certain number of students. 

'(c) Teaching requisites 

For economic reasons It Is desirable that schoolrooms (particu- 
larly those for a special subject, which often requires very 
expensive equipment) be used frequently enough to justify the 
money Invested In them. 

Taking these factors .Into consideration and Imowlng the proportion 
of students In the various departments and In the various years of the 
course, it is possible to decide upon an "idea!" yet practical size 
for a school. This was the method used to determine the size of training 
schools for nursery school teachers (the student aspect of the question 
was not considered, as training of nursery school teachers entails only 
one line of study). 

^' ^""'Par'lson of the estimated numbers of students at the new training 
schools and the actual numbers stu dying at the existing ^oMaa ^s. 
to-day ~~ 

In this chapter the estimated number of students for 1970 is com- 
pared with the present number of students studying at existing training 
schools to-day In each region divided Into governmental and non-govern- 
mental/denomlnatlonal and non-denomlnatlonal . Taking the empirically- 
defined school areas of the existing schools as a basis, the necessity 
for providing more training schools in the future is telng examined. 
The "ideal" size for a training school is being used as the yardstick 
to test whether an increase in the number of schools would be a wise 
step from a pedagogical point of view. By thus systemc'.tlcally "sounding" 
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the whole country, as It were, an attempt Is being made to distribute 
training schools in such a way that the aims of education are served 
as well as possible, 

7. Summary and conclusions 

The last chapter recapitulates the findings of the investigation 
and gives the conclusions regarding the possibilities of extension 
revealed by the school plan. 

The closing sentences emphasize once again that the value of the 
plan is relative, since the foundation on which it has been built is an 
investigation based on a number of premises and suppositions, the accu- 
racy of which has still to be proved. It is therefore stated that these 
premises and suppositions must be compared annually with the facts, so 
that any unexpected development may be detected at an early stage and 
prompt consideration may be given to revising the plan. 
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CONSIDERATION AND DISCUSSION OP THE RJgPORT 



-Nl-nth Meeting of National E.I. P. Directors and Representatives, 
S^eveniiigen (the Hague): 13th - 15th April, 1966 



The main purpose of the Programme on Educational Investment and 
Planning (E.I. P.) Is to help Member countries develop arid Improve their 
educational planning machinery and their educational plans. In parti- 
cular, through an exchange of Information on the work being done In 
each country. 

Thus one of the basic activities of the E.I. P. Group at its meet- 
ings is to consider and discuss the general educational policy and 
planning reports prepared by the national educational planning autho- 
rities. 

These discussions allow members of the Group, normally officials 
responsible for educational planning services in the different Member 
countries, to pool their experiences. Furthermore, as is shown by the 
discussions at Schevenlngen, consideration of these reports makes it 
possible to tackle a wide range of the fundamental problems faced by 
the educational authorities of Member countries. 
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Discussions are based not only on the report itself but also on a 
"technical appraisal" of its various sections prepared by a group of 
experts largely chosen from within the E.I. P. Group. The different pa- 
pers considered are set out in Part I of this report. Part II contains 
a summary of the discussion. 
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I. EXAMINATION 07 THE REPORT 



EDUCATIONAL GOALS 
AND EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION 

by 

Mary E. Robinson 



I. Introduction 



It Is IndPed a privilege to comment on two aspects of the report 
to E.I. P. on Dutch educational planning. I do so as an Individual, and 
m a professional capacity, rather than as a representative of my govern- 
ment, or the United States Office of Economic Opportunity. 

It seems to me that this report makes a very real contribution to 
the fledgling art of educational planning. First, it deals with all the 
traditional l-vels and types of educational Ins -Itutlons - higher and 
lower, public and private, religious and non-sectarian - and the flow 
of students through these levels and types, as a systems problem. 
Secondly, It states the purposes - the Inter-related goals - that the 
total system Is Intended to serve In a free society and In an age of 
social and scientific revolution. Third, It stipulates the current.and 
future quantitative targets for the allocation of resources that will 
permit the flow of students through the system in ways that will con- 
tribute to achievement of most of the overall goals set. Despite the 
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fact that some goals are more clearly articulated than others, and some 
targf^ts more effectively established, the report is a comprehensive 
policy document. 

In commenting on this report I am, however, very conscious of the 
brief time I have had to ponder the many aspects of the document. Most 
of all I am aware that I am commenting without the opportunity to ques- 
tion and probe for real meanings on matters which, without dialogue, 
one automatically interprets in the framework of one's own experience 
and sees through the tinted glasses of one's own institutional s tting. 

With the understanding that other commentators are dealing with 
other areas of the report, I have chosen to examine two inter-related 
and highly significant aspects of Dutch educational planning: 

(a) The articulation of educational goals and the process of arriv- 
ing at a consensus on goals, and 

(b) The allocation of resources to, and institutional arrangements 
for, assuring educational innovation. This subject is included 
in the statement of overall goals and is especially important 
because it highlights the necessity for revising and re-artic- 
ulating goals and re-setting targets through time, as the 
innovating society changes itself through education and through 
the outputs of the sciences, technology, in arts, and through 
ammended social and political institutions and values, 

II, Dutch goals for education planning 

Six goals for educational planning are set forth in the report. 
They are: 

Goal 1 

"To develop positive moral and civic values and cultural attitudes among 
all the people, and to provide them with the skills necessary for self- 
fulfilment-, so that they may appreciate and contribute to the cultural 
experience of society. To develop not only an understanding of tradition 
but also the flexibility needed to innovate and accept innovation. To 
provide for the continuous broadening and deepening of these qualities 
among the people." (The goal viewed, in terms of planning, need not 
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affect the total number participating in the educational system or the 
process of student selection within that system). 



Goal 2 

"To maintain the freedom of religious, social and olher groups to pursue 
and intensify their own development. Such private groups in, Dutch so- 
ciety have a constitutional right to carry out activities such as educa- 
tion as an extension of their beliefs. It is through these groups that 
the Dutch people attempt to express and develop their ultimate life- 
values." 

Goal 3 

"To provide adequate education for all individuals and groups to the 
highest levels that they demand." (The formal policy of the Netherlands 
government is not to tolerate any restrictions upon or limitations of, 
this principle. Prerequisites for entrance to any school cannot include 
availability of school places, if a sufficiently qualified citizen 
stands at the door of an^ types of school he must be admitted, and it 
is the responsibility of the appropriate government authorities to an- 
ticipate his requests so that school capacity will be adequate to ac- 
commodate him) . 

Goal 

"To Drovide society and the economy with the trained manpower resources 
required for optimum functioning. Within the framework of satisfying 
the first three major goals, the educational system is. required to re. 
spend to projected manpower needs." 

Goal 5 

"To develop a large and increasing capacity in people to adjust them- 
selves to the career and work changes demanded by modern technology." 
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Goal 6 



"To promote the free development of science, providing support for 
scientific training and research institutions, whose results are avail- 
able for innovation in society in general and in the economic sector 
in particular." (In accordance with this goal a significant proportion 
of total resources for univei'sity level education supports research and 
training activities). 

Five of these goals are substantive; that is, they deal with the 
ends of the educative process and who is served by it. The other, number 
2, states as an objective, the reinforcement of pluralistic social order 
and emphasizes the maintenance of an educational system comprised of 
multiple public and private religious and non-sectarian performers, all 
publicly funded; this goal is thus concerned with the educational struc- 
ture through which the other substantive goals must be implemented. Of 
the five substantive goals, one is concerned with the universality of 
distribution of educational opportunity, and one with the comprehensive 
scope of education. The remaining three goals ara concerned with relat- 
ing education to the nation's manpower needs, and for providing both tie 
research and rasearch manpower needed for innovation for social and 
economic growth. 

The second and third goals, dealing with the universality of edu- 
cational opportunities and the pluralistic structure of the educational 
system are linked in the body of the report to an impressive array of 
quantitative data and targets set for enrolments in the various types 
and levels of schools, and related targets for facilities, teachers, etc. 
What is missing is any data or targets on the items above, so disaggre- 
gated as to indicate the way these resources are to be deployed in pro- 
viding the educational contert (curricula, materials, methods, teacher 
preparation) that is related to the accomplishment of Goal 1, which 
rolls into one statement all the various "social" purposes of education. 
What are the human proficiencies, skills and insights, and what are the 
elements of education that are involved in creating the capacities for 
"positive moral and civic values" and for "appreciating and contributing 
to the cultural experience of the society"? what planning targets and 
resources are related to achieving these goals? I find in this report 
no categories of description, analysis or future action dealing quanti- 
tatively or qualitatively with any educational content related to this 
goal that would lead me to believe that educational planners In the 
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Netherlands have developed any way of setting about to achieve this 
goal. Indicating targets, allocating funds, or measuring results towards 
social objectives, what kinds and qualities of curricula, what subjects, 
what fields of knowledge are necessary to this very general, all em- 
bracing social purpose for education is not made clear. Neither are 
the content characteristics of the various types and levels of schools 
related to any specification of the way the goal is to be implemented. 

Perhaps some of the difficulty lies in the diffuseness with which 
educational planners have been stating the social goals in planning. 
In order to be meaningful for planning, goals must be stated specific- 
ally enough as to permit planning technicians to organize data in rele- 
vant substantive categories to develop lines of substantive action, to 
establish implementing targets, and to estimate and allocate relevant 
resources required. In this respect the commentator cannot but be struck 
with the difference in the specificity with which the educational plan- 
ning has dealt with the aspects of education that produce skills needed 
by the labour force, and the aspects of education that produce skills 
needed for other functional roles critically important to the society - 
the roles of citizen, community member, parent, family member, etc. 

The simple truth is that in most countries educational planning 
has made considerable progress in how to categorize and quantify the 
kinds of knowledge and skills relevant to various occupational skills. 
We have made little progress in analyzing what kinds of knowledge are' 
relevant to proficiencies in man's other functional roles. Until we 
have posited, developed and validated some educational hypotheses about 
the relevance of various fields of knowledge in relation to such non- 
manpower social roles, we will be confronted with a de facto manpower 
approach to educational planning. This report demonstrates again how 
soft the non-manpower goals, and their related targets are. 



I^^- Goal for mulation and organisation for planning 

A second closely related issue is the process of formulating goals 
and who is involved in formulating them. In the Dutch report, the goal 
setting process and the dramatis personae is clearly described for higher 
education. It is not at all clear with respect to goal setting and plan- 
ning for elementary and secondary education. With the higher education 
one gets a clear picture of the dialogue between the Ministry and the 
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various planning bodies and groups In the xinlversltlesj among and 
between universities, among the scholars and researchers in the various 
disciplines, and with the users of the highly trained university grad- 
uates. In setting or re-settlng targets and In formulating and refor- 
mulating goals for higher education. With elementary and secondary 
education one Is left with the Impression that there Is much less dia- 
logue between the Ministry, the various Boards, administrators and 
teachers in the various types of schools, and that "the plan" Is more 
effective as a device ruling out fxmdlng proposals from local public 
and private school authorities, than It Is a device for getting con- 
sensus on goals and Implementing positive lines of action. I also got 
the Impression that the Parliamentary "noting" of Elementary-Secondary 
plans submitted by the Ministry Is a much more perfxinctory matter than 
the Involvement of Parliament In the "debating" of higher education and 
research policy. 

Who Is Involved In formulating goals of education may determine 
the degree of clarity and specificity with which various goals are artic- 
ulated, as well as the readiness with which they can be Implemented. 
I note the paragraph on page 166 that Indicates that a searching In- 
quiry Into the matter of goals and substantive educational Issues Is 
underway and that the goals and targets contained In this report are 
really only Interim goals and targets. It would be germane tc know how 
this Inquiry for these new goals and targets Is being condrcted, and 
what kinds of individuals and groups are taking part in the discussion. 
Does this inquiry Include philosophers, the sociologist:^ end social 
workers, the cultural anthropologists, the humanists and artists, the 
citizen leaders concerned with the knowledge requirements for roles 
other than labour force role? If the "general" component of education 
is to be vital, if it is to be related to problems and values of the 
society, some such scope must be built into organisations that carry 
on the dialogue between the Ministry, the educators and the world, on 
the matter of educational goals. 

IV. Innovation in education and education for innovation 

I think I found the section of the report dealing with education 
and innovation the least developed part of the report. It seems to me 
that it constitutes a strong statement of intention rather than a full- 
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fledged plan of action. First, this section deals only descriptively 
with actions intended to implement the two overall goals (No. 1 and 6) 
that set forth the role of education in (l) providing research and 
research manpower, and {?.) providing social and technological skills 
required to adjust to and contribute to a chamging society. The section 
includes little in the way of quantitative or qualitative information 
about kinds of educational innovation projects underway; kinds and 
numbers of manpower involved, kinds and numbers of schools ot other 
institutions carrying on research, development or demonstration. It 
gives no data on aggregate expenditures, or any data on expenditures 
for any of the several aspects or elements of educational R&D. Fur- 
thermore no meaningful categories for organizing data and information 
on any of the above problems are established: How much of the "innova- 
tion" lonierway or intended is really research with research controls; 
how much uncontrolled experiment; how much is curriculum development 
or renewal; how much is methods research; how much is materials develop- 
ment; how much is new techniques of teacher training or administration, 
and in or across what disciplines or fields, at or across what levels 
of education or types of schools? 

Secondly, a statement in the report indicates that responsibility 
for innovation rests with various types of schools, and pedagogical 
institutes leads me to conclude the Ministry of Education has provided 
little if any financial support for educational research, development, 
demonstration or dissemination beyond teacher salary supplements. If 
this conclusion is correct, such a policy seems to me to be in serious 
conflict with the great awareness of the importance of research in edu- 
cation, and the importance of education to research and development 
generally and its contribution to society. The statement that the Ministry 
in the future must bring t-^e resources of the universities and advanced 
scnolarship in the various disciplines to bear on programmes of educa- 
tional innovation as carried on by the schools and pedagogical centres 
would seem to indicate that the Ministry intends to involve itself in 
the educational R&D effort to a much greater degree, though no plan 
of action is set forth on them. 

I did not find any indication, however, that actions to support 
and stimulate educational R & D in that portion of the educational sys- 
tem under the Ministry of Education and Sciences would be co-ordinated 
with similar actions in fields of adult education and the arts, now 
under control of another Ministry. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

by 

Joseph Steindl 



I shall try to look at the Dutch Report from the point of view of 
an economist but this ought not to restrict my view of it unduly. 

The Dutch Report is not overburdened vith economic data, in fact, 
it uses them rather sparingly: there are no data on the general econom- 
ic development up to 1975* there are relatively few data on manpower 
requirements, especially on replacement demand. Paradoxically enough 
this may be partly the consequence of the fact that the Dutch are accus- 
tomed to use economic planning and are richer in data and experience 
than many other coiintries, chat they have done already some preliminary 
work and do not need to start education planning from scratch. Owing 
to this a great deal of the information mentioned is left outside the 
Report because it is available in the form of separate publications and 
docurr^nts such as the general economic plan of the Netherlands or va- 
rious publications on forecasts of manpower requirements. At the same 
time the question of mempower requirements definitely takes second 
place in the minds of the Dutch education planners. The first place is 
taken by certain liberal and democratic principles which imply that 
everybody is entitled to get the kind of education which he wants to 
have and that grou^^ of people are entitled to found and run schools 
in the way they like. These concepts of democartic rights of equal and 
unrestricted access to education amd of liberty of initiative of edu- 
cational effcrt dominate the Dutch eaucation system. 
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It is therefore natural that tho analysis and fore.-ast§ of social 
derr.and" for eaucaMon $hou3d take a prominent place in the Report, whtle 
manpower requirements Ir oo far as tH'^-y 'iitrely servo as a ba.^is for t»^4-^ 
gui lance of students, have a rnor*^' modest place. In viev/ of the very 
faat growth of the Dutch ^-ducation&l sycteni and itr5 high cost it is 
al?o not surprising that efficiency constitutes another prominent th'?me 
of the Report . From uhe Insistence on <=^f f iciency, again, flows the in- 
t''::est in educa*-ionai irincvation and reforr- which is the outstanding 
characteristic of the Report • 

3oci al jemand 

The speea of the recent development of the Nctherland's education 
55ystem, as measured by participation rates in secondary education, is 
remarkabir?. The nun^ber of entrancs into the first grade of secondary 
jjhoolfr in relation to the number cf 12 year olds increased from 51 p.c. 
in 19^0 to &3 p.c, in 1962 for boys Sia'l from 4? p.c. to 88 p,c, in the 
sane period for girls. As far as entry into secondary education is 
ooncernei, the participation is thus already very high. It is true 
th?.t only 50 p.c. of age cjhort actually finish secondary education 
with a diploma (lata for I95I to 196^;), hux. this ratio 5s high enough 
as compared with other countries. Simultaneously with tne rise in to- 
tal participation a shift from vocational tc non-preacademic education, 
and again from non-preacademic to pre-academlc education has taken 
place. The participation (entrants of IP year olds) in the two types 
of non-vocational school has Increased as much in the last ten years as 
in the previous twenty years. 

In spite of the sharp increase in grammar ajhool enrolment, there 
has^'been very little change in the social composition of first entrants. 
(Report p. 65-67)- The lower classes (workers, clerks etc.) account for 
a quarter of the boys and less than a fifth of the girls, and this 
proportion has been practically constant in the last twenty years. The 
grammar school participation is now (i960) about two-thirds for the 
higher social classes, about one-twentieth for the lower, and about 
one-fifth for the middle classes (Report p. 65-67). A correlation bet- 
ween grammar school enrolment and various social factors in 90 regions 
of the country seems to show that the occupational structure (proportion 
of professional and managerial occupations in the male labour force) 
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and income are most closely correlated with participation. Analysis of 
regions show^^ci further that the regional differences have levelled out 
that gramn^ar school participation increased very little in regions 
with 20 p.c. participation in 1949; the statistical analysis suggests 
an ipper ij.nil to jrainmar school participation of about 24 p.c. 

To forecast future participation rates the Dutch education planners 
hftve experimented with various models. They used trend extrapolation 
fii^st, Chen modlf je-' ""his by assuming a maximum for grammar schools. 
They then ^sed a v^oA which was again based on a maximum level of 24 
p.c. for zrdmmaLV school participation, on an assumed levelling out of 
regional dlf ^*erencei:, and a reduction of differences between rural and 
urban areas. Ther^e mtthodo are now rejected by the p^fimni^g authorities, 
because vhe assumption of a mfiuimum participation level is wrong, since 
the enrolment ♦••o a la'^ge extent is based on the occupational composi- 
tion of the labr>ur force^» and since the idea of a constant bound set 
by intelligence reserves has been superseded by the recognition that 
this* bound is elastic and intelligence reserves are increasing. 

Tiie model which the Dutch authorities now plan to use starts from 
the future occupational distribution of the labour force and the num- 
ber of -hJidren in each sroup, but this model has not been fully devel- 
oped yet. 

The predictio:! of jnflow Into uri vers it1.es has been .Tiade on the 
basis of tne estimated future number of gramme.r school graduates, assum- 
ing that ihe percentage of them whif^h go to loniversitits will remain 
constant . 

It should be nentior.rd at this point tn«-t the proportion of fresh- 
men at the univer^i^y to t;jL'ammar school certif looted leavers is 58 for 
boys and P.2 for girls (I96O). There are, howf.^er, also other forms of 
further ed.xcation for them (engineers colle^:^E/ teacher-training col- 
leges). 

The total enrolrrent predicted is shown below, in thousands (table 
2^ of the Rerort). 
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1950 


i960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


Pre-prlmary education 


340 


400 


46o 


520 


660 


Primary education and continued 












primary education 


1,240 


1,460 


1,440 


x,500 


1,620 


Special primary education .... 


35 


55 


65 


85 


95 


Secondary modern education . . . 


130 


265 


280 


280 


280 


Grammar school education . . . 


85 


170 


210 


240 


280 


Junior technical and vocational 












education 


110 


220 


235 


240 


245 


University education 


30 


40 


65 


80 


110 


Other 


45 


100 


210 


230 


260 


Total 


2,015 


2,710 


2,965 


3,175 





This forecast does not take account of the probable effects of 
the educational reforms. They are discussed In the Report (p. 78-82), 
but no quantitative estimate has b^en effected. 



Manpower requirements 

The Report's section on manpower requirements Is restricted to 
university graduates and a few categories Just below university level - 
college trained engineers, social workers, school teachers. The method 
of projection is explained, using as illustrations doctors axii engineers. 
The Netherlands are fortunate to have data on engineers over a long 
period - back to 1900 - and the predictions were based on r\ regression 
of number of engineers on Gross National Product. Results are given for 
all subjects. Although deficits emerge from the projection for natural 
science and technology (apart from economics and law) it is surprising 
that as a percent of demand they are moderate (while, on the other hand, 
percentage surpluses in certain subjects are considerable). 

The authors were probably wise to restrict their interest to part 
of the whole field of manpower requirements, since the whole field is 
so large and varied. It will not necessarily convince everybody, however, 
when they argue that those fields of manpower, which they have excluded, 
are unimportant anyway, because the training period is short (it may 
not only be a question of that, but of the t±me needed to train teachers 
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and provide school room). Also the argument that levels of education 
are no rubject for manpower requirements study c^innot really convince: 
although it is quite true that the tendency for growing requirements 
of the higher skills is paralleled by an increasing "social demand" for 
higher education, since both are the consequence of the same technolo- 
gical progress, there exists no connective which would ensure that an 
automatic adjustment to requirements takes place. 

In ray view one of the main functions of planning is to secure 
consistency. We should, therefore, ultimately aim at a complete picture 
of the flow of manpower into various occupations, and the way it is 
fed by flows of graduates coming out of schools. The authors of the 
Report would perhaps not disagree with that, although they are trying 
to defend a "piecemeal approach" to manpower studies because, in their 
defence of it, they mention the checks that ought to be made by compa- 
ring estimates for various levels and types of education with each 
other and ensuring their consistency. But these checks, if they are 
made systematically, amount to an overall plan which deals with all 
occupations at the same time. 

The need for a study of manpower requirements arises, I think, 
because there is a need for links between the general economic plan and 
the education planning. The education plan, on the principle of consis- 
tency, hae ':o take account of the general plan. One of the chief links 
between the \ vo is research and development. This is closely co-ordina- 
ted, on the one side, with the direction of industrial development, 
and on the other hand with requirements for the highest skills. Perhaps 
on this point the Report might have been less reticent, 

A special^ planning problem arises in the case of requirements of 
teachers. Owing to the decline of the rate of expansion of the educa- 
tional system the demand for teachers will strongly decline in the 1970 *s, 
As a consequence surpluses will appear especially in primary education. 
The problem may be less acute if the ratio of pupils to teachers is to 
be reduced. 

The requirements of university teachers on the other hand will be 
very difficult to satisfy. The improvement in the ratio of students to 
teaching staff is very ambitious (a reduction to about one half from 
1950 to 1975). 
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Efficiency 



Efficiency, In the terminology of the Report, has two aspects: 
external and Internal efficiency. External efficiency Is a measure of 
the extent to which the educational system has reached the goals set 
for education which the Report has set out In detail In Chapter II: 
for example, to provide adequate education for all to the extent they 
demand. Thus participation rates will be one measure of external effi- 
ciency. Internal efficiency refers to the relation of Input and output 
of the educational system. It Is closely related to the drop-out. 

The Interest In (internal) efficiency evidently springs from the 
specific situation of the Netherlatnds: expenditure orl education and 
culture In 1965 amounted to 25 p.o, of the government budget In I965 
(against 8.5 P»c. In 1951). In relation to gross national prodxict It 
rose from 2.6 p. c. In 1950 to 5.6 In 1965; It Is expected to rise to 
at least 8 p.c. in 1975. This cost Is really extraordinary; one would 
naturally like to know whether It Is due only to the high participation 
rates and the relatively good staffing of the schools or whether and to 
what extent It Is also Influenced by the ''plurality" of the school sys- 
tem, what the Report calls the "trl-sectlon" of the system Into catho- 
lic protestant and non-denomlnatlonal schools, existing side by side 
with governmental non-denomlnatlonal schools. This system presumably 
creates a bias In favour of small schools, and the Report shows, on 
the basis of regression data, that large schools are cheaper per pupil 
than small schools. The private schools are subsidised by the govern- 
ment, the principle being that any private school ought to be provided 
as well as the same type of government school. Formerly the grants were 
given per pupil and based on the expenditure of government schools per 
pupil. The Report shews, very convincingly, that this meant paying too 
much for large schools and too little for small ones. This has now been 
taken account of by a more complicated system of subsidies. The old 
system, hewever, had the advantage of dlscouraiglng small schools by 
paying too little for them. Apparently this Is now to be replaced by 
more direct action of the education planning authorities designed to 
prevent the establishment of Inefficient schools. 

Internal efficiency Is of obvious Interest In the Netherland's 
situation for still another reason. Once the Initial participation In 
secondary education has reached 90 p.c. It Is obvious that Interest 
must more and more be shifted to the question of retention (or drop- 
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out). For the whole of the secondary school system of the drop-out is 
about ^0 p.c. (1951-64). The Report stresses the need for research to 
analyse the reasons for the drop out (p. 62). The new education laws 
inter alia aim at a state In which everybody who inters secondary edu- 
cation will leave it with some kind of certificate. 

Efficiency should not be measured merely by drop-out. Length of 
study is significant too, especially in universities. The Report states 
that ^.he length of study has increased on the average by one year since 
the time before the v;ar. 



Innovation 

To ensure that the great sums of money are well spent, tha'. the 
drop-out will be reduced, the education planning authorities in the 
Netherlands envisage carrying out a large number of educational research 
projects, the running of experimental schools and the encouragement of 
innovation in education. The br.ses of educational research are the 
(private) pedagogical centres and the universities. A list of experiments 
and research projects is given on p.p. 95-94 of the Report. 

As the Report states, the wish to reduce the drop-out is an imme- 
diate reason for the interest in innovation. The size of the drop-out 
in schools and universities, the number of repeaters, the length of 
scudy in universities are statistical evidence that something is amiss 
in the educational system. 

This is, of course, the case in many countries. There are special 
reasons why the Netherlands should be in the fore-ground in their de- 
mand for innovation. One reason is that the "plural" system, in contrast 
to a uniform and thoroughly regulated system of education, unquestiona- 
bly proves a fertile ground for innovation and experiment. Experiments 
rre obviously easier if they need not be carried out on a national scale 
and if changes can be brought about by stages. Selective learning of the 
best ways m education can be achieved with less difficulties than el- 
sewhere since the system offers so many opportunities for initiative. 

Another reason for the Netherland's interest in innovation is the 
fast crowth of the education system and the high participation reached 
in secondary education. Sooner or later this must raise quite new ques- 
tions and lef.d to new aspects which are not explicitly discussed in the 
Rpporc ru uhlch I Eh^uld like to indicate briefly. Tho tremendous 
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increase In the scope of secondary education Is In Itself a sufficient 
reason for a fundamental reconsideration of the whole content of edu- 
cation also prior to secondary education. What happens is that the 
function of elementary education has completely changed. As originally 
conceived this education was to give to the vast majority of the popu- 
lation in a brief time a sufficient preparation for vocational life. 
It therefore had to concentrate on aptitudes and dexterities (the three 
R*s) which for example in the case of arithmetic makes education simi- 
lar to the teaching of tricks which is practised on circus animals. In 
this way it conditions most pupils against any understanding of the 
subject which they might otherwise be able to acquire later. For various 
reasons, moreover, elementary education means for a considerable pro- 
portion of the pupils an intellectual underfeeding. In a state in which 
the majority of people get a secondary education the function of elemen- 
tary education must be reconsidered and adapted to its role as a prepa- 
ration for further education. The tremendous unused reserve potential 
of elementary education which according to many educationists exists 
may now be used to lay the basis for further education in various fields; 
for example mathematics, languages and so on. 

The recognition that the various stages of the school system are 
linked also leads us to see that the drop-out in universities depends 
on the efficiency of the secondary school and in the last resort of the 
primary ^cnool. 

Another aspect of innovation, not specific to the Netherlands but 
very general, may also be briefly mentioned here, although it is not 
dealt with explicitly in the Report. From the point of view of an econ- 
omist the motive for educational reforms and innovations arises from 
the needs of economic development and growth. It is a consequence of 
paying heed, in a more sophisticated manner than the studies concerned 
with numbers of graduates to the requirements in manpower of the growing 
economy. In fact, as far as the requirements of the growing economy are 
concerned, the question of quantities recedes into the background compa- 
red with the question of the kind of education required. Nothing could 
be more striking from an economist's point of view than the contrast 
between the rigidity and immobility of teaching methods and contents of 
teaching in most countries on the one hand and the development of science 
and the economic system on the other. Nothinc should be more obvious at 
the same time to an economist than the intimate relation between what 
the school makes of the youngsters and the role they are expected to 
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play m the economy. The economic development according to our present 
understanding is itself nothing but a process of learning and what we 
call learning In school Is only a shortcut by which the experience of 
mankind over long times is acquired In a brief space. But while In the 
learning process represented by economic development experience and se- 
lection operates, the "education Industry" itself has tended to exclude 
to a Great extent both. Innovation concerns not only the question of 
the methods by which a certain education Is produced and the efficiency 
of the process buu also the kind of output that Is produced, the quali- 
ties and aptitudes, more, the whole type of mind which Is produced by 
the education. Educational research will have to be concerned, not the 
least, with the question of this relation between the needs of modern 
society and the contents and methods of education. 

For all these reasons I think that the Netherland's Report has set 
up a good example In giving such a prominent place to the question of 
Innovation. 
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THE GENERAL PLANNING BACKGROUND FOR THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL REFORM 



by 

Alaii Little 



Clearly the detail of a "plan" such as this is of particular in- 
terest to the country for which it was intended, what is of interest 
to a wider audience is the nature of arguments used for policies adopted 
ot the methods of educational projections utilised to either support a 
particular policy or assess its implications. However, at the outset, 
one general question might be asked; namely, how far a report can be 
assessed merely in terms of its content. The third paragraph, chapter 1, 
specifically refers to the way in which the preparation of the report 
"stimulates thinking about the present role and future organisation of 
educational planning in the Netherlands". One might argue that not 
merely the preparation of reports, but also the plans themselves do not 
only set educational targets, but because they are specific about edu- 
cational objectives and strategies, enable a far more informed and crit- 
ical argument about policy. Numerous writers have called attention to 
the lack of specific and clearly stated objectives in social policy. 
Reports such as this do much to negate such observations. 

However, the report notes how educational projections tend to be 
superseded by events, and as a result it is tempting to be sceptical 
about such exercises. Such a position seems to me to be a fundamental 
misunderstanding not merely of the nature of projections and predic- 
tions (they are not prophesies) but more important they ignore the sec- 
ondary benefits of clearly specifying the implications of particular 
policies and the assumptions and values upon which the policies are 
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based. In consequence, the "power" of plans and targets to generate 
Informed discussion should not pass unnoticed. 

Without underestimating the significance of the last observation, 
it is worth considering the relationship bet;veen projections and expe- 
rience a little more closely. The experience in the Netherlands, like 
that of many countries, has been one of rapid increases In educational 
enrolments over the past decade, in the Netherlands the clearest illus- 
tration relates to university expeuision between I955 and (see 
table 24): in these 7 years student admissions increased to a figure 
that in I95O was projected for 1970. One wonders why early projections 
wer^e such underestimates and to what extent it is possible to learn 
from such underestimates not only improved methods of forecasting, but 
perhaps more significant something about the social, economic, political 
and psychological factors that underpin transitions from one stage of 
education to another. It is only when we have a better understanding 
of the relationship between these factors and between educational per- 
formance that we will be able to radically improve our shortrun projec- 
tions. The general problem embodied in this observation is that we must 
find some way in educational planning of learning from experience which 
may mean learning from our mistakes. 

The parts of the report that require closest srutiny seem to me to 
be, not the actual assessments made of Dutch secondary education in 
either a quantitative (i.e. numbers participating) or qualitative (i.e. 
the type of educational experience obtained) sense, but the rationale 
behind them. The outstanding merit of this report is the attempt to 
specify the assumptions both in terms of social values and statistical 
methods, that underpin the thinking in the Netherlands about both the 
structure of education and the numbers receiving it. Therefore, I will 
comment upon these assumptions. 

The report can be broadly divided into tv;o parts; the plans and 
their costs. It is the former that is of widest interest, largely because 
in the Report the "cost" is to no small extent seen as a function of 
the "plan", /hether in reality this is a correct assessment of the rela- 
tionship between plan and cost is not relevant at the moment. However, it 
occurs to me that we more often get the education system we think we 
can afford, rather than afford the system we think we ought to have. 
Given this point, for the remainder of this commentary, cost factors 
will be ignored, and for the sake of clarity, I will make my comments 
under a series of numbered points. The actual order does not necessarily 
relate to the importance of each point. 
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I. General rationale behind the plan 



The report opens by describing the three factors behind recent 
interest in secondary education, namely demographic facts. rs, the trend 
for more young people to stay In full time education, and the changing 
nature of contemporary Industrial society. The point about both the 
birthrate and voluntary enrolment numbers Is clearly a widespread phe- 
nomena In Member countries. Further, it can be fairly precisely docu- 
mented and In a sense It constrasts markedly with the next point about 
"increasing swift changes" In modem societies and the need of education 
to adapt to "tomorrow's needs and trends". Without wishing to deny the 
validity of a general position which says that educational policies 
must be responsive to societal needs. It Is possible to suggest that 
although phrases like these continually crop up In reports about educa- 
tion. It Is doubtful If they have b( en given any precise meaning. My 
guess Is that as far as this plan is concerned "lip service" has been 
paid to them. If it Is more than this anu has some significance for what 
is taught In the schools, who It Is taught by, to whom and by what methods, 
then they are worthy of explicit expansion. Because these are the ques- 
tions that require answering in every educational system and are rarely 
explicitly auiswered. 

In a sense this report has certain general statements that few 
would object to as general statements; the planning problem is how can 
they be translated into an educational policy. It is this exercise that 
is both technically difficult and also where disagreement may enter. 
For example, what sort of educational structure, with what sort of cur- 
ricula fits a child or young person "to meet swift change" in a social 
structure? In another way what educational structures (both quantitative 
and qualitative) can be derived from this statement? As they stani, the 
educational goals are statements of Intent rather than explicit exercises 
in educational planning. 

II. The notion of priorities in social policy 

Con.-^i ieratton of priorities in social policy seems to me to be one 
of the crucial but much neglected areas in these discussions (cf. page 2). 
These priorities are not merely within education (e.g. needs of primary 
and sGcondar.; education, possible conflicts between the need to Increase 
pa - to teachers, and more school bulldinj^s, etc.) or within social 
polic., (education versus health or education versus social security. 
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etc.^*, or social spending versus other forms of public expenditure (de- 
ferce-admlnlstration, etc.) or widest of all, public consumption and 
public investment on the one hand compared with private consumption and 
private Investment. These are all overlappinc cate^^ories and I would 
welcome some more discussion about how the Dutch Government envlsaces 
thetr resolution within the next decade, with particular reference to 
n % o :ly the priority of education in public expenditure and the prior- 
It s within education but how these priorities were derived. 

A further way of asking the same question, is how educational plan- 
ning ..nd costing is related to the general economic and political plan- 
ning m the Netherlands, What, for example, is the priority placed by 
the Netherlands government on education and how is this related to 
other fields of social and economic policy. Further, what is the origin % 
of this relationship? In principle the same polrxt can be made about a 
lat'?r section of the report, that on Efficiency (c.f. Chapter Vl) with- 
out in detail questioning the logic of this section, I wonder how far 
thinking about cost and benefit (or cost effectiveness) has permeated 
thinking about educational policies and the priorities given to partic- 
ular ' spects of educational policies? More generally what place can 
such tools have in educational plannin^^ and policy formation? 
Three types of question have been asked in this context. One type re- 
lates --o the priorities v/ithin educational policy and between it and 
other c-.spects of special policy. In turn these give rise to a series of 
quen'clons about the organisation of research and planning in education 
and its relationship with other governmental departments (see pages 121 
and following, especially 165-171). The second type of questions point 
to the origin of such priorities, how they are derived, how articulated 
and how related to policy. A third set of questions is about the specif- 
ic role or new techniques that can and policy formation and decision- 
making, for example, cost benefit analysis 

III. The concept of educational goals 

As has already been sugested the specification of "goals" is most 
welcome, but more detailed discussion is needed on the educational im- 
plications of these goals. For example, the following interlocking 
points; 

(a) how do the goals reltate to educational planning: the plan tends to 
assert that the goals have implications without specifically telling us 
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how they relate to what is taught, how, to whom, and in what sort of 
schools. In other words how the general goals are translated into edu- 
cational practice, both qufimtitative and qualitative. 

(b) what is the priority between the goals. The plan seems to suggest 
that goals 1 to 5 are more important than at least ^ (i.e. "goal 4 has 
to be met within the framework of specifically the first three major 
goals". Miat is the rationale of this priority and how systematically 
has it been worked out? 

(c) further, this qualification suggests that there may be some conflict 
between these goals and as a result some choices will have to be made 
between them. At what stages of education is this likely and what sorts 
of conflict can be expected? Goal 2 (the social demand) and goal 5 (the 
economic) spring to mind as possible examples of potential sources of 
conflict. 

(d) is the priority of goals the same throughout all stages of education 
and for all sorts of education? Or does the priority differ between 
stages and types of education, and therefore will the nature of conflicts 
between goal^ differ in different stages of the system? To think in 
terms of hypothetical example, are social demand arguments (goal j) of 
greater significance to primary education than economic demand (goal 4)? 
Further, is this relationship reversed for secondary or tertiary educa- 
tion? This example is hypothetical but it serves to illustrate the pos- 
sibility that general social and educational goals do not have a fixed 
relationship at different stages of the educational process or over 
time. IVhat I want to suggest is that it is inadequate merely to assert 
these goals, the relationship must be worked out in detail for all levels 
of education. 

(e) how far is it possible to derive from goals an educational policy 
about stages and types of education and who gets it? For example, goal 

5 states that the aim of the plan is to provide education of "the highest 
levels that they demand". Is this an overriding aim - or will it have 
a reservation of demand plus capacity or measured performance? For 
example, later on, an opening sentence refers to "qualified individuals". 
How far is this a necessary reservation to goal 3? 

(f ) further, the report postulates ''voluntary conformity of individuals 
to social and economic demands". This may be a necessary working assump- 
tion, but is it one we can pnsh too far? In a sense, later parts of the 
plan outline "guidance" in schools and "orientation years". This suggests 
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the part of educational policy Is to ensure this "voluntary conformity" 
by Including either In the curricula or structure of education consistent 
attempts to guide and orientate. 

(g) this point can be made even stronger. How far does the educational 
system itself in a sense create its own demand? Put a different way, 
educational planning can be seen as a set of responses to demographic, 
social and economic pressures. But is it also possible to give the edu- 
cational system a more positive role? There is some discussion in the 
latter part of the report about the impact of legislative change on 
educational demand but the bulk of the report sees the educational sys- 
tem as responsive to external pressures. Might not this "responsive" 
role underestimate the significance of education? How far *i s it possible 
to suggest that education can create its own demand? 

(h) however, the main question to be discussed in this context is the 
relationship between educational goals as specified and educational 
practice. Three questions stand out in this area, who shall receive 
(i.e. how many), what sort of education (i.e. curricula and methods of 
teaching), in what sort of schools (i.e. structure of the school system). 
I would like to see derived from these goals a coherent set of answers 
to these three basic types of educational questions, which are common to 
all educational systems. Further, I wonder how far the articulation of 
social and educational goals helps with the solving of these educational 
questions, etnd how far the goals articulated in this report make either 
historical or contemporary sense of the system of education in the 
Netherlands. 

(i) Further it is worth noting that in broad terms these goals can be 
found in statements about education in most I!ember countries* Where 
systems differ is in the priority given to these goals and in a sense 
these differences may explain national variations in past and current 
educational policies. 

IV. The administrative structure 

Administratively, the Dutch system is complicated not merely because 
of the distinction between denominational and non-denominational schools, 
but also because of its decentralisation of administration into regional 
and local areas. This introduces complexity into the structure in terms 
of both the plan and its projections, as well as in effective implement- 
ation. All of these things tend to be a function of the locality rather 
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than the centre. One wonders how far the "system of financing is one 
of the instruments by which the Dutch educational establishment is 
governed", is a way around those problems, and as such financial policy 
becomes a powerful means of achieving uniformity in a highly decentralised 
system. Again this is a widespread problem in many countries in which 
the relationship between the central and local government is complicated. 
Of special importance here is the existence in most countries of areas 
of educational underdevelopment (e.g. rural areas, certain regions, and 
areas of great working class concentration). Admittedly research in the 
Netherlands suggests that regional variations in educational enrolments 
are the result of regional differences in class composition (see p. 64 
and following), but this finding simply results in a restatement of the 
regional problem, instead of the elimination of regional differences 
it becomes the elimination of class differences, I wonder how far the 
distribution of scarce resources (teachers, buildings, equipment and 
ultimately "finance") could overcome many of these differences in en- 
rolment rates. In terms of a specific question to what extent can the 
uneven distribution of educational participation be alleviated by a 
conscious of financial policy. 



V. Variations by class in educational participation 

Uithout qiestioning either the statistical usefulness of trend 
lines or operating on working assumptions like cne ones used in the re- 
port ( e.g. areas of poor educational performance will improve to a 
level approaching that of good areas), I think the argument at this stage 
is confusing. Clearly, co-relations exist between social classes (and/or 
occupational distribution) and educational performance, and that these 
co-relations are relatively stable over time. However, occupational 
distribution is of limited usefulness as an explanation of the recent 
performance of educational systems. For example, changes in social 
class or occupational distribution cannot explain the significant in- 
crease in educational retention rates in all geographical areas in the 
:[etberlands over tine (see table 9). The statistics presented in the 
body of the plan document the three points namely, 

(i) Existence of class differences in educational opportunity; 

(ii) Ctebility jf class differences in educational opportunity over 
time; 
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(lii) Increase in educational retention rates over time in all social 
classes and geographical areas. 

As far as future educational projections are concerned, it is the 
factor behind the third point that may be the most potent factor influ- 
encing the future educational enrolment rates. Further, for purposes 
of planning, thlE trend towards increased educational enrolment has 
surely been more significa/.t both as sn educational phenomenon and also 
as a factor generating t'-ie impetus t ) educational planning than the 
stability of both class and regional differences, ^idmittedly for some 
planning purposes trend extrapolation oan cope with this problem: but for 
certain purposes we need to understand why these changes are happening. 
In other words we reed to explain social oemand not to assert it. This 
exercise of explanation requires specification of the elements that make 
up social demand, and the relationship betv;een them. Unfortunately exist 
ing techniques of "trend analysis" ignore these problems. 

VI. Labour force composition and educational enrolment 

Because of this I would question the logic of the first paragraph 
of page 60 in which labour force composition is taken as a determinant 
of grammar school enrolment. Clearly changing occupational composition 
may generate changing educational demand. But how significant is this 
trend compared with other forces In the social structure? Surely the 
secular trend of increased educational enrolment over the past 20-30 
years has little to do with changing labour force composition, although 
it may have something to do with people's changing perceptions of the 
labour force, or occupational groups upgrading their educational demands 
of entrants. Although labour force composition correlates with observed 
differences in eaucationel enrolment at one point In time, it cannot 
explain the dramatic increases in enrolment over time. Further this prob- 
lem of increasing enrolment is as worthy of attention as the apparent 
stability in class differences in participation rates over time. 

VII. Manpower forecasting and educational enrolment rates 

Point (a) on page 60 seems questionable in the light of my argument 
under section I above. The biggest change taking place in education is 
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either deriOKrannic, i.e. increase in the birthrate, or the trend towards 
voluntary cor.Vinuatior of more young people into higher levels of sec- 
ond' ry f^d . - dtlon. Over vhe past decade this has far outstripped "occup- 
ational distribution and occupational change". Therefore any estimate 
of future educational demand based upon a mixture of occupational esti- 
mates and enrolment ratios, is likely to miss out this trend. On this 
pojrt, it is interesting that the only level of education in which man- 
power demand is discussed in detail is in higher education. Several 
points seem to be relevant here, 

(a) In what sense can notions like manpower demand explain both 
the enormous increase in university students in the 1950 's and 
an increase far outstripping projections made earlier in the 
50 's (See table 24). 

(b) In higher education the numbers involved are relatively small. 
Frequently faculties are clos&ly related to occupation (e,g, 
medicine, engineering) aro significant parts of education can 
be seen to be largely acquiring job skills. Finally training 
highly skilled manpower can take many years and therefore • 
"manpower" forecasting is of crucial practical significance. 

(c) But how far is this true of other levels of education, (e,g, 
primary and secondary) in a rich society? Where a mixture of 
available resources and parental and general socio-political 
demands seem more important determinants of educational invol- 
vement. Clearly this relates back to the earlier discussion 

of goals, their inter-relationship and priority. In this spe- 
cific context it is worth asking what happens when educational 
projects and parental desires conflict. In relation to social 
class participation (working class) we define this e^s a problem 
to be solved, l^^hat happens in a situation of too high educa- 
tional aspirations (i.e., out of step with the child's abilities 
or the community's resources) or in othe^ areas of possible 
differential participation in education (e,g, religious ethnic 
groups). 

(d) Further, it may be of limited usefulness in certain other fac- 
ulties of h'gher education (both 'n the humanities and in the 
parts of the natural and physical sciences) which do not have 
close and clea ly defined specific occupational connections. 
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(e) One reason why you may have had increases In voluntary enrol- 
ment In higher education Is that Increasing numbers of occu- 
pational groups are beginning to demand prolonged secondary and 
higher education as a pre-requlslte for entry, but whether this 
process started before or after educational expansion Is un- 
certain, and both may reinforce each other. One possible argu- 
ment Is that In the foreseeable future, higher education will 
expand because of pressure of student demand from below and 
the occupational structure is likely to react to this by the 
process of up-grading the educational demands made by specific 
occupational groups. The predictive problem with this state- 
ment is the intrinsic difficulty of determining which occupa- 
tional groups are likely to up-grade their educational demands 
in the future. 

(f) If this is accepted, manpower forecasting might be useful for 
faculties which have clearly established existing relationships 
with specific occupations, but it is unlikely to help us under- 
stand the increase in the ranges of occupations beginning to 
demand higher education as a requirement for entry. As a result, 
it might be better to discuss the expected number of entrants 

to higher education and assume that sufficient employment op- 
portunities will be available for many types of graduates. 

(g) Manpower assessments can have three areas of use in educational 
planning: the obvious one of estimating what numbers of people 
should be educated. Linked with this is its usefulness for 
emphasising the type of education that people should receive. 
Less obvious than being the assessment of either numbers or lines, 
is manpower planning as a tool for aiding the school system in 
its task of vocational guidance and career choice. Although we 
may be pessimistic at the moment about the contribution of long 
range manpower forecasting to answer quest lous about how many 
people shall receive what sort of education, a more limited 

role in aiding vocational guidance may be of considerable sig- 
nificance. 

V^^^* Denominational schools and educational innovation 

How far is this a real problem in hlghpr education'^ Table 2 indi- 
cates that denominational emphasis tend^ to be in primary and certain 
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sorts of secondary education. Further, as the level of education In- 
creases so the contribution of denominational schools diminishes. The 
role of denominational schools in technical education also seems to be 
small. Over time, what is happening to the contribution of denomina- 
tional schools in secondary education in general and is there any 
"policy" on this? 

This last point relates to observations made in the Report about 
the problems of educational innovation in a decentralised structure 
with denominational schools. It seems that for technical and higher 
education the majority of people are outside the denominational influence 
and therefore in these fields of education resistance to acceptance of 
educational innovation mifc,hu be a limited problem. 

IX. Education's social rolo; responsive or creative ? 

Page 77 and following is illustrative of a change in the logic of 
the plan. Early sections sugR;est that education has been responsive to 
a series of external pressures and the system itself not having any 
generating power, whereas here education is seen as a means of actually 
influencing some of the factors that previously were seen as independent 
variables affecting education. Tne Independent significance of educa- 
tion in creating its own demand is a relatively unchartered field, but 
I cannot help suspecting that a combination of the following two hypo- 
theses: 

(a) Education creates its ovm demand for more: 

(b) There is a time lag between educational provision and the 
creation of further education demand^ 

might well explain many of the observations made in the report (both 
trends over time and observable distribution at any point in time), 
with greater economy of effort than the explicit and implicit hypotheses 
contained in the report. 

This point is also worthy of more extensive consideration in terms 
of whether we should primarily consider the educational system respond- 
ing to external pressures or in fact creating these pressures. On the 
whole the Dutch plan sees education as being responsive. I wonder whether 
this is a tenable explanation of past experience, but more important. 
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whether in fact it enables us to predict future educational trends? 
In a sense, will all our forecasts about future educational enrolment 
be Invalidated by our failure fully to understand and measure the way 
In which educational systems can generate their own demamd for more 
education? In this context the practical problems of forecasting may 
be more easily solved than the theoretical problem of understanding. 
Nevertheless this should not blind us to the Importance of economic and 
social factors In educational demand. Further, we should not be content 
merely to state them as pressures but also measure their contribution, 
and to assess the stability of their significance over time and for 
different stages of the educational process, 

X. Research and policy making 

I feel the point about educational policy being unable to await 
all relevant Informotlon Is of considerable Importance. It might well 
have come much earlier and been given greater and more systematic at- 
tention. The relationship between social policy and social research Is 
a complex one: It Is tempting for a social scientist to assume that 
action must wait for research. This report contains a useful and neces- 
sary correction to this point of view. Clearly the Inter-relationshlp 
between research and policy needs considerable thought, and I would 
welcome some comment on this Inter-relatlonshlp based upon the Dutch 
experience • In particular ways In which an educational programme can be 
devised which Includes built In methods of documentation, experimenta- 
tion and research, and a continual cross fertilisation between the po- 
licy makers, the teaching practitioners, and the research workers. In 
a sense, how can a system be divised that is self-reforming? This is 
not to assume that the system will be entirely self-sufficient. Clearly 
education wl?l always respond to a variety of social, economic and po- 
litical pressures. The suggestion is that part of the structure of the 
educational system ought to be a reoeetrch end dcvelopiuent section. 
Further, there is a danger in seein^r the pi-oblems of education purely 
in research terms, runy educational difficulties are not the result of 
lack of knowledge or te hniques, but an inability to communicate exist- 
ing information to all parts of the syster ard practitioners in it. 
Here the problem is one of communication. How for example, can existing 
teachers be informed of new met>^0'^'' of instruction*^ 
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Problems like this one are not primarily research problems but develop- 
mental difficulties. Finally to repeat an observation made earlier, 
some relationship has to be worked out between educational policy and 
research and other aspects of government policy and research. Here there 
is a problem of general coordination of public research and development 
departments, 

XT, Concluding observations 

The burden of the argument in this paper is to suggest that the 
adequacy of the Netherlands Plan is best assessed in terms of the as- 
sumptions that underpin it. Basically, two types of assumptions have 
been considered; 

(a) The objectives of Dutch education as far as these have been 
specified in terms of educational goals. In a sentence the 
question asked is in what ways have these goals been translated 
into educational policy, in the sense of how many young people 
receive what sort of education in what sort of educational 
institutions. It is on this level that more detailed discussion 
might take place, not only in the Netherlands but also at these 
meetings. These discussions should be concerned to specify 
educational goals and in detail to show how they relate to 
educational practice, 

(b) The projected number of students receiving particular types 
of education. Again in a sentence, three types of estimates 
seem to have been made in this report: trend lines based upon 
recent experience, the occupational and clear distribution of 
the population and manpower estimates. The critical point made 
in this paper is how far these estimates give us an adequate 
basis for policy. The question for discussion might be couched 
in the following terms: how far can we see educational systems 
and policies (in both qualitative and quantitative terms) as 
responsive to external demographic, social, economic and polit- 
ical pressures, and how far should we be seeing the role of 
education as more positive thaui this. In fact can we envisage 
education creating many of these economic, social and political 
pressures. My argument is that only when these points have been 
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met, can ths detail of the plan be adequately assessed. Either 
In terms of the reform of the system Itself, Its structure, 
curricula and methods of Instruction or numbers of peoples 
^olng through It. In a phrase, a vurlant "Parkinson's Law" 
might operate In education. If work expands to fill the time 
available for Its completion, then education expands to meet 
the social and economic pressures It has helped to create. 
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PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH PLANNING 



by 

Eskll BJorklund 



Educational planning comprises many extensive and complex problems • 
Very broadly they can be divided Into quantitative and qualitative prob- 
lems - quantitative referring to number and types of schools, etc. and 
qualitative referring to content (programme, methods, etc.)* Planning 
and research are needed in order to handle both these aspect?. VJe may 
therefore distinguish four main action areas: 



Figure 1 

Action areas for educational planning and research 



1. Quantitative 
planning 


2, Qualitative 
planning 


"5. Quantitative 
research 


4. Qualitative 
research 



The Dutch report mentioned below covers all these areas. The follow- 
ing comments do, however, on the whole, deal only with areas ?. and 
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Figure 2 
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I will begin bj, ^.vlng a very brief description of the educational 
planning and research situation In Sweden. Such a description Is - at 
least for myself - necessary as a backgrou. The different units having 
responsibilities In this connection are Indicated on Fig. 2. 

Quantitative planning (area 1 In Pig. 1) is, as far as the schools 
are concerned, handled by the planning departments of the Ministry of 
Educatli^n and of the National Board of Education. Research needed for 
this quantitative planning Is arranged by these departments, and to 
a great extent also by the Central Bureau of Statistics, where there 
Is a special bureau for educational statistics. 

In general you can say that the methods for quantitative planning 
and research needed for this planning have been worked out and refined 
very much during the last 5-10 years. The planners seem to find It 
absolutely necessary to have their proposals for decisions backed up 
as much as possible by scientific analysis and research. 

Qualitative planning (area 2 Jn Fig. 1) in the school sector is, 
on the whole, handled in a more incidental way. Proposals have been 
made by different governmental ad-hoc committees working on the compre- 
hensive school, the secondary schools (including vocational schools) 
etc. The fundamental goals have been stated and also the curricula for 
the different subjects. Much has also been said about methods, but in 
general only in the form of recommendations. The main responsibility 
for the qualitative school planning belongs to the National Board of 
Education, where there are departments for the instruction in the dif- 
ferent school sectors. There is continuous work going on in these depart- 
ments to revise the curricula and to make sure that the recommendations 
about methods etc. are followed. This is not, however, done in a system- 
atic way. If therefore the word "planning" is used in this context it 
means something other than the term used in a discussion of quantitative 
planning. In general you could say that the methods for this qualitative 
planning are still very much in need of being worked out and refined. 

Qualitative research (area 4 m Fig. 1 ) is, of course, the respon- 
sibility cf the research institutes at the universities and schools of 
education. The Social Science Research Council, which has a department 
for psychology a-d education, has, according to its instructions, to 
"take the initiative, when necessary, for the promotion and exploitation 
of research projects". 

Since 1963 there also has been a Research Planning Bureau within 
the National Board of Education. Its task is to initiate and support 
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relevant educational research and development work (R and D) at the 
different research institutes of the universities and schools of educa- 
tion. These R and D activities, v;hich are now being built up, concern 
the qualitative aspect, the process of education (content, methods, 
orggmisation, motivation, adjustment, etc#)» The present writer is work- 
ing in this bureau. 

As said above the following brief review refers only to the quali- 
tative aspects of school planning and research. The Dutch report indi- 
cates that "pedagogical research and the introduction of its results 
are not considered to be primarily the responsibility of the government" 
Another passa(i;e of the report, however, brings forward a rather different 
attitude: "It is important to stress the fact that the Research and 
Planning Department not only functions as the central point for planning 
activities in the Ministry, but also as the central point for the financ- 
ing of innovation that is going on in the educational process itself". And 
some pages earlier it is said that the Research and Plcinning Department 
of the Ministry of Education does not at all limit its interest to the 
quantitative aspects. "Also under consideration is the problem of educa- 
tional methods. A working group composed of members of the jedagogical 
centres and of the Research and Planning Department is studying the 
methods of introduction v/hlch seem to be most valuable and usable with 
a viev; to optimal educational functioning". 

The pedagogical centres are said to be very important for the 
achievement of pedagogical results and these centres are "subsidised 
for their running costs" by the Ministry of Education. The pedagogical 
centres ar^ not described in detail but it seems that they are organised 
as a compromise between research institutes and experimental schools. 
It is said that "sometimes the centres also carry out smaller research 
projects". 

One of the problems seems, however, to be that "there are no formal 
links between the teachers' training colleges and the universities, on 
the one hand, and the pedagogical centres on the other". In another 
section of the report there is, however, suggested something that could, 
at least partly, solve such problems. A new institute "responsible for 
the promotion and co-ordination of educational research" has been pro- 
posed by a governmental study group. The new institute is, according to 
the report, "exoected to start functioning in 1965". 

In general my reading of the Dutch report has given me the impres- 
sion that the educational research planning situation is very much the 
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same in the Netherlands as in Sweden. Methods for quantitative planilij 
and research are relatively advanced and refined. Mefiods for i.h= caa?"- 
tative planning of the schools are - on the whole - still lacking. 
Educational research on qualitative aspects of the schools is therefore 
done mainly in the form of piece-meal and small-scale projec.s. The 
problem of introducing into the schools new methods based on ed-cational 
research nlso seem to be the saire in the two countries. 

'''he main problem in the Netherlands and in Sweden is prohacly cte 
present lack of qualitative planning of the schools. Research t-.'i 
educational process will not become really meaningful as Ion? p.s the 
schools lack a regular planning of the qualitative aspects of .neir 
functioning. Not until school research is built into a systematic pi li- 
ning for the improvement and rationalisation of the work of the schoc' ? 
will research get a real possibility to become "the most dynamic foro.^ 
in the development of the schools". 

I': nay therefore be relevant in this context when conmenting on 
the Netherlands Report, to discuss some rather general questions^ as 
e.g. the following: 

(a) How much planning should there be as to the qualitative ."spects 
of the schools? 

(b) Can the goals for the educational system and the objectives 

of the different curricula be specified so as to make possible 
a reg^jlar planning of their implementation? 

(c) Does the responsibility for how instruction is arranged in the 
different classrooms belong mainly to the individual teacher? 

(d) there a possibility for an educational technology that can 
structure and make more efficient the work of both teachers 
and pupils, and fill the gap between research on the one hand 
and what is going on in the classroom on the other? 

These are questions which the Netherlands' planning authorities 
also seem to be posing today. There seem to be no simple answers to 
questions of this type. Some of them, for instance questions b and 0, 
may, however, be claiiried by scientific analysis and research. 

An important problem in this context is therefore how to build up 
extensive research and development work in the educational process. In 
Sweden a solution to this problem is being sought by establ-!~hln- n 
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research planning bureau vfithin the National Board of Education. This 
bureau, which is run by people trained in scientific educational re- 
search, draws up long-terr. plans for R and D and initiates urgent 
research projects at the different university and school of education 
institutes. The planning of large-scale educational H and D activities 
is made in close co-operation between this bureau and the research 
institutes. 

Another problem that has to be tackled is how to increase the "re- 
search-mindedness" in the central school administration and in the 
schools. Education is, according to the American AERA Newsletter, Octo- 
ber 1965, "one of the few remaining fields in which the question of 
whether research has value still is being debated by the administrators 
and practitioners". The problem of how to improve the schools qualita- 
tively, demands a less prejudiced approach than has been characteristic 
of the mainly teacher-led developmental work. V/e may have to reject the 
assumption that teaching practices will change if teachers are shown 
by research that their teaching can be more efficient and instead to 
accept that the behaviour of the Instructor is the aspect of an instruc- 
tional sys*.em ♦•hat is least amenable to change and innovation, (l) 

Educatic.^'l research and development in Sweden is planned to expand 
rapidly during the next few years. It must aim at creating a better and 
more efficient school within the framework of the rather inadequate 
personnel resources available. Development in the educational area is 
lagging behind in relation to other areas. Work in school still follows 
ancient traditional patterns in many ways. Heavy demands are made upon 
the school to rationalise its work and organisational structure. R and 
D activities are therefore looked upon as absolutely necessary, in order 
to design and develop the best and most efficient methods of reaching 
the goals of the educational system. 

The perspective also held for the expansion of Dutch education, 
furthermore an expansion which is to take place within the context of 
major reform for the secondary school system, would also seem to pose 
the question whether a major effort to organise and articulate R and D 
activities for Dutch education is not the prime question facing the 
Netherlands* planning authorities today. 



(1) Robert Glaser in^Theories of Learning and Instruction, The Sixty- 
third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education", 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1964 (p. 176 - 177). 
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THE PLANNING PROCESS IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION: "PIECEMEAL" VERSUS 
"INTEGRAL" PLAJTNING 



SOME PLANNING PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM: POST-PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 



by 

Hans Nowotny 



The reason why an Austrian has been invited to comment on the 
General Policy and Planning Report for the Netherlands is that an anal- 
ogous report, mainly concerned with educational planning and economic 
growth, is about to be completed in his country. The Secretariat expect- 
ed that the experience gathered in the Austrian investigations would 
facilitate the understanding of the efforts made in the Netherlands and 
provide a background against which the situation of educational planning 
in the Netherlands would more clearly be seen. 

If, therefore, some comments are made upon the Dutch Report, which 
is excellent, they are only intended with this purpose in mind. They 
are not meant to criticise the work going on in the Netherlands, where 
a rar longer tradition in educational planning exists than in Austria. 
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I. The nature of the Dutch Report - "piecemeal" versus "integ^ra l" 
planning 

The first important difference between the planning activities 
going on in Austria and those presented in the Dutch Report is that 
the Austrian endeavours aim at assessing the long-term needs in the field 
of education; needs which arise from an expected evolution of society. 
The Austrian investigation lays particular stress on the changes to be 
expected in the economy (i.e. changes in production methods which are 
evolving towards automation and its effects on the occupational struc- 
ture) and on changes of the "social demand" for education brought 
about by the evolution rrom k more or less class-determined society 
towards what can be called a pluralistic society (this status being 
characterised by a higher dogree of j^ocial mobility). 

The Dutch report is not such a pilot study. It Ic a description 
of a wide range of planning activities in different fields of educa- 
tion, each of which could be tne subject of a "pilot study". The report 
is designed "to give Member countries an idea of what has been done, 
and what will be done, in the field of educational planning in the 
Netherlands", activities which - as this report states far too modestly - 
"are still of a more or less piecemeal character". 

After careful consideration of the enormous amount of planning 
which has been done in the Netherlands, the reader gets the impression 
that what is called piecemeal planning (contrar^r to "integral" planning) 
can only be understood when one bears in mind the educational legisla- 
tion in the Netherlands, the school organisation and its historical 
development . 

Seen from the view of comparative education, the Dutch school sys- 
tem may be said to have some unique features; features which in no 
other country seem to be so marked. 

These are the simultaneous existence and the scrupulously main- 
tained equality of denominational, non-denominational, private and 
municipal-public schools and universities. Dutch education is unique 
in the constitutional ri^^t cf private groups (religious, social and 
other) to establish and maintain schools in accordance with their beliefs, 
it is the duty of the state to support financially all these schools 
and universities on equal terms. 

Setting up fne programmes for the financing of education in the 
Netherlands implies a great deal more than the setting up of similar 
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proGr<r.imes In other countries. It means implementation of fimdamental 
princjnles of educational policy, Gvch as guaranteeing religious free- 
dom nnd equal educational opportunities for everybody. 

A31 planning in the field of education, whatever goal It may strive 
to reach, tn.kes place within this fundamental school structure. It 
should be s^^id that adequate education Is guaranteed by law to all Indi- 
viduals and groups, so that they have a legal right to suitable school 
places. It Is the responsibility of the authorities to anticipate educa- 
tional needs and to provide the financial means to meet these demands. 

Planning In the Netherlands has a unique position, insofar as It 
has to take into account the complex structural aspects of the educa- 
tional systf"!. Hence, It will be readily understood that planning In 
the Netherlands 13 completely determined by the complex structural as- 
pects of tMs very peculiar educational system. No wonder that It has 
developed along these structural lines. I.e. arising out of countless 
ad hoc inquiries Into the magnitude of subsidies to be granted for the 
maintenance or establishment of certain school types controlled or 
requested by denominational bodies. 

The exceptional situation of the Dutch educational legislation, 
especially the above-mentioned responsibility of educational authorities 
to anticipate educational needs and to secure admission to the appro- 
priate school or university for every sufficiently qualified citizen, 
throws llsht on some facts, which at first glance take the foreign 
reader by surprise. 

Thus It Is clear that no particular sense jf urgency Is f elt the 
Dutch general public to be supplied with forecasts of enrolments In 
secondary schools leading to higher education. V/hatever the demand to 
attend these schools might be. It is the legal duty of the state to 
provide for more schoolroom space. 

In other countries (e.g. In Austria) forecasts of that kind are 
designed In the first place to enlighten a wider public. In order to 
create a favourable atmosphere In parliament, so that the funds needed 
for an enlargement of secondary schools - or any other non-compulsory 
schools - may be voted. The difference In the Importance attached to 
forecasts of the kind mentioned Is obvious. 

The unique situation of education In the Netherlands as referred 
to above may also account for the steady and regular trends In Dutch 
education. Taking into consideration the student flows through primary 
and secondary education. It can be found that drop-out rates for all 
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types of schools are more or less constant. As for grammar school enrol- 
ments, the average percentages of the six grades show only minor varia- 
tions during the last twenty years, so that only "model" coefficients 
are of interest, whereas "technical" coefficients are not likely to 
change • 

Summing up we can say that, due to these unique features of Dutoh 
educational legislation, planning seems to be focussed mainly on prob- 
lems arising from the denominational division of pupils and schools. 
The central problem seems to be how to make available to parents (and 
later to students) a sufficient number of places in schools so that 
they can make their choice according to their religious convictions, 
without being impaired by unequal regional distribution of schools and 
universities. (Refer also to the following passage of the report: "As 
stared earlier the government has to provide adequate facilities for 
qualified individtials who desire a given type of education. As a con- 
sequence, great importance is attached to properly projected numbers 
of students in the various types of education. In these projections an 
attempt is made to estimate what is called the social demand for educa- 
tion". Here the goal towards which most of the planning activities are 
directed is clearly to be seen. A great deal of these activities are 
focussed on the execution of legal provisions regulating the complex 
task of educational administration. The special shade of meaning which 
the term "social demand for education" is assuming In this context 
should be no^ed. 

It is understandable that preoccupation v/ith these problems will 
absorb most of the attention and a good deal of the energy of the educa- 
tional planners In the Netherlands, since all planning is oriented in 
the first place towards the fulfilment of the basic goals of education, 
which are so impressively described in the first sections of the report. 
And it is also understandable that a need for "long term" planning has 
been felt only of late. 

The existing practice of school administration (including what has 
been called "piecemeal planning") has proved to be sufficiently flexible 
to meet changes in the past. It is to be expected that this flexibility 
will suffice to meet the changes likely to occur in the future. But - 
and this seems to be crucial - what kind of changes are to be expected? 
V/hat does educational planning really mean? 

This question leads us in the first place to a terminological pro- 
blem: where is the borderline (the line of demarcation) between "piece- 
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meal" planning and "long-term" planning? What does educational planning 
really mean? 

If we look at our " classics" in educational planning, e.g. Louis Cros 
In France, Herbert 3. Parnes in the U.S.A., Torsten Hus^n In Sweden, Fried- 
rich Edding in Germany, etc., we shall always find that tney investigate 
some basic phenomena, on which the life of society rests, phenomena like 
changes In the economic activity due to the discovery of new sources of 
mechanical energy such as oil, electricity, atomic energy, developments 
in industry and commerce due to new forms of rationalisation like auto- 
mation, influencing the capacity for technical production etc. They try 
to determine what economic and social transformations are likely to be 
expected, caused by ;>uch basic changes as the use of new sources of 
energy and new production methods. They try to ascertain how the increase 
and distribution of population between rural and urban areas is likely 
to be affected by these changes. Their aim is to indicate the develop- 
ment that education will take and at the same time to set targets for 
the educational development in order to meet the new demands and so 
to safeguard an optimal growth of society. 

If we try to determine what the term "piecemeal" planning could 
mean, we find that this kind of planning is used in the carrying cut of 
"normal" school administration, in the "running" of educational financing 
including the setting up of school building programmes. In short, this 
term is used in regard to all activities evolving within the framework 
of existing regulations. In "normal" school administration it is assumed 
that no important changes will take place, that the le^al basis and also 
the organisation and structure of education and its social and economic 
determinants will not alter, so that, e.g. rentention rates, will more 
or less remain the same. Day to day running of schools - which, as can 
be seen in the Dutch example, implies a lot of "planning" within a set 
of educational regulations - is not concerned with the changes behind 
the social and economic development. It is not concerned with the forces 
by which the evolution of society is determined. On the contrary: normal 
school administration and routine work takes it for granted that all .:iie 
•^underlying forces" will remain more or less constant. As soon as an 
alteration of the school legislation is expected (as in the case of the 
implementation cf the Dutch Mammoth Law) the situation changes and an 
urgent need is felt to foresee future evolution. 

So we may say that educational long-tenn plannin/^^ is different from 
routine administration (which of course nay involve some considerable 
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planning). Educational long-term plannlncc is more: it investigates the 
"elements" on which routine work is based and which routine v/ork takes 
for granted (and must take for granted). In the light of "fundamental 
analyses" educational planning evolves a set of hypotheses, the impli- 
cations of which hnve to be oentiiiually checked against reality. It also 
sets itself some targets to be reached in order to meet certain social 
or economic needs (e.g. manpower requj rements) . Rut even if we agree 
that piecemal planning remains within the framework of a given set of 
educational regulations and that long-term planning investigates the 
basis on which this set rests, it will be difficult in practice to draw 
a clear line between the confines of the two terms. 

An imoressive piece of long-term planning in the Netherlands is 
described in Chapter X of the Report which deals with "Organisation 
and Planning of Higher Education". 

We are told of the sharp increase of enrolment figures in higher 
education: the number of students in 1^55 was 29,500; it increased in 
1960/61 to 'to, 000, in 19^^*/65 to 58,000. According to estimates, more 
than PO,OOC studer.i.f> are expected by This expansion tallied with 

the Dutch government *k industrialisation policy which necessitated an 
expansion of academic education. 

The expansion problem has been dealt with systematically by a number 
of committees (e.g. the Committee for the Expansion of University Educa- 
tion and the Committee for the Expansion of Higher Technological Educa- 
tion). The results of these efforts have been included in a report, in 
which a long-term policy was proposed, destined to deal with the flood 
of students and to prevent university training from running into diffi- 
culties. This long-term plan forms the main part of the 196I "Memorandum 
on the Expansion of Academic Education", in which the expected increase 
in the number of students up to 1975 and the evolution of the demand 
in every branch of study are estimated. 

It is interesting to note that the guiding principle for the assess- 
ment of the demand for graduates was not - as might have been expected- 
the probable evolution of economy during the years to come (with special 
emphasis on the expected innovations in production methods etc.). Instead, 
the number of graduates was a function of the fundamental principle of 
the education in the Netherlands, according to which "any person who 
desires university training and holds certificates entitling him to sit 
for university examination should have the opportunity to do ao". 

In pursuance of the university development plans, institutes of 
higher learning have to submit annually to the education Minister their 
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"financial plans" In which an estimate of expenditure for the four years 
following the budget year In question has to be included* 

We have here an interesting example of a close collaboration between 
Ions term plannlnc and administrative activities. It can clearly be seen 
how "administrative planning" has developed on the basis of a more or 
less "intef^ral planning". The planning of higher education in the Nether- 
landr, can surel r serve as a model for similar planning activities in 
other countries, in so far as the organisation of higher learning in 
the Netherlands is comparable with that in othf?r countries. The problem 
of comparabilit;- of educational structures is another point to be dis- 
cussed in connection with the Dutch report. 



^omp.^rati ve education and educational planninp; - Some remarks on 
the new orp^^nisatlon of post-primary education in the Netherlands 

The present writer tried loyally to "understand" the nature of the 
structural changes expected to be brouF;ht about by the new Post- Primary 
liducation Act. He has to admit that he did not achieve this goal as well 
as he had hoped to. 

V/e learr fron page 9J of the report that indj vidualised instruction 
will be introduced in the lower vocational schools (lagere technlsche 
school) and as shown on page 80 the L.E./V,0, will Interest approximately 
17 per* cent or a school generation. The newly-developed H.A.V,0., 
i.^^. gr-'^mmar schools which do not permit access to university higher 
education, cou]d affect from n to n per cent of a school generation. 

The report also teHs us of other structural changes within the 
H.A.7.0, system: go it win be possible for students holding a non- 
academic diploma to transfer to a fourth grade of a five-year H,A.V,0 
programme . 

The most imoortant Innovation, however, seems to be the establish- 
ment of a transitional class (brugjaar) in all types of secondary educa- 
tion. In order to facilitate selection, (It is interesting to note in 
this context that the "brugjaar" is meant to facilitate horizontal move- 
ment "through the establishment of a better balanced curriculum through- 
out the system". Apparently the "brugjaar" will not be a "common" year 
for all pupils entering secondary education. School types will remain 
-eparated, only the curricula of the first year in all school types will 
be the same). Whatever the organisation of the "brugjaar" will be, there 
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Is no doubt that all these changes tend towards the establishment of 
a system of school which link up with each other, both horizontally 
and vertically. 

In this context it is somewhat surprising to look at the effects 
expected in practice, due to these links. We note ia the report that 
"in practice, a large number of pupils who drop out of one type of 
school will enrol in another (mostly lower) type". It is also said that 
"the ideal behind the new law is to provide a school system organised 
in such a way that the total inflow of students leaves school certif- 
icated after a given number of years. The certificate will not always be 
that of the first school chosen and will in fact, often be that of a 
lower type. 

The nature of the intended "horizontal movement" is somewhat dif- 
ficult to understand, when we learn that the new post-primary law will 
pave the way for the establishment of "comprehensive schools". Here and 
above we see very clearly that it is almost impossible to "understand" 
the organisation of an educational system - including of course institu- 
tions of higher learning - without making comparisons with other school 
systems, the organisation of which has to be known to the reader. "Under- 
stand" in this context takes the meaning of "putting into a frame" or 
"classifying" with the help of a set of given criteria. It is Comparative 
Education which offers to the educational planner Just such a frame or 
classification system, which allows for a better understanding of a 
given school organisation. 

The frame we are speaking of is a historical as well as a socio- 
logical one. An attempt will be made to sketch this briefly. School 
systems in Europe have all undergone a certain basically similar his- 
torical evolution or else are still at some stage of this evolution. 
Comparative education tries, through grasping the trend of this basic 
evolution, to pinpoint the place that each school system has reached 
within this development. 

From a glance at the social history of th'" past two centuries one 
can distinguish two stages of social develcoment: at the beginning of 
the Industrial Revolution we have clearly defined social classes, where- 
as in our own age the structure of society tends to become pluralistic. 
The school systems in Europe at the beginning of this evolution v;ere 
characterised by a marked dualism, i.e. hermetically closed parallel 
structures. The nore progressive school systems of our days are charac- 
terised CO a large degree by transferab"^ lity, openinc^ the way to further 
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studies to all gifted pupils, regardless of their social origin. This 
is - roughly speaking - the frame within which the evolution of school 
systems in the last two centuries has taken place. 

Looking at this evolution from the point of view of sociology we 
can say that school systems are an image of the social stratification: 
the structure of society is reflected in the structure of school orga- 
nisation. Thfi class-dominated society of the 19th century is character- 
ised by almost a complete lack of social mobility of famili^-s; children 
and their ramilie- belong to separated social classes and changes bet- 
ween classes (in the sense of social rising or falling) are exceptional. 
Education and vocational training are bound to a given social status: 
there are different schools for the members of the different classes. 
In the historical evolution this "social rigidity" to which the "struc- 
tural rigidity" of the school system corresponds (there is practically 
no Chance of transfer from the schools destined for the common people 
to those for the privileged classes) gives way to greater social mobility. 
The 'democratic" society is characterised by an absence of social privi- 
leges. To the frreater social mobility of families in the "pluralistic" 
society corresponds a greater possibility of transfer between school 
types, I mean the transfer from school types formerly destined for the 
lower classes" to those reserved for the privileged ones. It would be 
tempting to trace thiu evolution in the school legislation of the dif- 
ferent countries, but the limited space available does not permit going 
into further details. 

In trying to describe this historical and sociological evolution 
in a general way, we may say that what all European countries in the 
19th century had in common was their essentially aristocratic organisa- 
tion in which class distinctions were accepted as a matter of course 
These distinctions were reflected in what is known as the two-track 
educational system: elementary education was intended for the common 
people and "secondary" education was to be reserved for the upper classes. 
There was practically no possibility of transfer. Elementary education 
was aimed not at producing democratic citizens, but at preparing the O 
ordinary people for the position in life to which th«y were called, 
whereas secondary education was conceived as training the potential 
rulers of the nation to take their rightful places in the state, church 
or business life. 

To facilitate the"understandin^' of the new Dutch school organisa- 
tion - or indeed every educational structure of our days - and this is 
the aim of our little digression - we have to look more closely at school 
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organisation and its correspondence to social stratification. Fortunat- 
ely some excellent work in this field has been done recently by M. 
Maurice Reuchlin in his book "Pupil Guidance" (published in 1965 by the 
Council of Europe). It may be permitted to quote the respective pas- 
sages: 

"In very general terms, the commonest feature of the traditional 
pattern of educational organisation was a structure which could 
be described as "vertical". From the moment they enter school, or 
very early in their school career, the children are placed in 
divisions in which they remain until the end of their studies. 
Often, these different "vertical" divisions recruit their pupils 
from different social groups. Naturally, the division designed 
for the less ambitious groups follows a shorter course. 

"A movement to make the vertical organisation of education more 
democratic, with the sole aim of satisfying the demand for longer 
studies, would lengthen those courses which were too short and 
would introduce a certain similarity between the work of the dif- 
ferent divisions, each of which would continue to recruit its 
members from a particular social group." 

It is quite clear, however, that democratisation of this 'Vertical" 
kind is no democratisation at all. From a strictly educational point 
of view it is very unlikely that certificates gained after a number of 
years of study in the socially "inferior" division would in practice 
have the same value as those gained after an equal number of years in 
the socially "superior" division. From a more general point of view, 
an essential aim of democratisation is to teach children from different 
social groups to mingle and get to know each other. This social experi- 
ence could not be achieved if the barriers between supposedly parallel 
educational groupings were preserved. 

This means that for many countries the main problem involved in 
making education more democratic consists in substituting, in place of 
these vertical systems, horizontal systems whereby all the children of 
a given age can be brought together, first in common schools, and sub- 
sequently in schools which offer a choice of courses and which keep 
the opportunity of transfer from one to another open as long as possi- 
ble. The first seep, therefore, towards a change in the system con- 
sists of bringing the traditional vertical systems into closer relation- 
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r.n in wif- -r,o another. Thi3 makes it easier to introduce legislation 
H';tiiorising transfers from one division to another; such legislation 
constit'itPs the second stage of the reform. But the implementation of 
these le-al -easures encounters all sorts of practical difficulties 
(p^r.tic..ilarly as regards thfi introduction of different courses), or 
iiffifiulties created by prejudices still nourished by parents and edu- 
ontionalists. 

The third stage ^'n the reform of the system consists of creating 
material conditions and a climate of opinion favourable to the complete 
destruction of the traditional barriers between divisions." 

It will be our task to see the envisaged structural changes of the 
school organisation of the Netherlands against this background, which 
now gives us some criteria for an "understanding" of a school system. 
Before we do that, T should like to point out some changes of a more 
psycho-pedagogical nature which are closely connected with the evolution 
described above. It is interesting to look in this context at the role 
pupil guidance is playing in "horizontal" versus "vertical" structures, 
at methods of "selection" compared with what is called in Prance 
"orientation scolaire" and at changes in school atmosphere brought 
about by the process of democrat isation mentioned above. 

As regards pupil guidance M. Jean Ferre makes the following, what 
ma-, be said to be generally valid, remarks speaking of the French "cycle 
d' observation" : 

"During this period of observation - usually at the age of 11 and 
12 - pupils are offered a choice, according to their abilities, 
between the modern and the classical stream. Time-tables and 
curricula which until now have differed according to the kind of 
instruction given in the school in question (the long or short 
course, or even the technical one) will henceforth be unified or 
virtually so. The idea is that every child capable of profiting 
from a particular kind of education should do so and that guid- 
ance which is often merely fortuitous or prejudiced should give 
way to guidance based on thorough observation of the child's abil- 
ities (de substituer une orientation qui n'est souvent que le 
fruit du hasard ou de prejugds, une orientation fondle sur la 
pleine observation des aptitudes )." (l ) 



(1) "Ability and Educational Opportunity", OECD, 1962. 
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It can be said that the role which educational and vocational guid- 
ance (in the sense of the French "orientation scolaire") plays within 
the school system is indicative of the attained degree of "democratisa- 
tion" as M. Reuchlin used this term. As to "selection" and school atmo- 
i;p'aerc, the following could be said: The necessity of selection has 
never been called into question, but all depends on how it is carried 
out. In the case of "watertight separation between vertical structures" 
it is nostly operated through elimination, by means of an examination 
(test) based alnost exclusively on marks gained, of pupils deemed un- 
suitable and doomed to leave the type of school in question. V/hile, in 
the case of a "horizontally differentiated" school system, selection 
takes place on the strength of every possible kind of information that 
educationnl guidance (orientation scolaire) and co-operation between 
teachers and parents can provide. If the word "democratic" may be used 
with reference to a type of school, it should certainly apply to the 
methods of selection and the general attitude of the teacher towards 
the pupil to be selected. One need only to compare the atmosphere en- 
countered in schools at which teachers acting as governmental execu- 
tives "select" pupils by marking their examination papers and passing 
judgements on them, with that found in schools at which educational 
psychologists, physicians and teachers co-operate to advise the pupils 
and their parents in matters concerning the choice of the most appro- 
priate school career. As already mentioned above, the role guidance 
actually plays in the course of selection (and not merely its institu- 
tionalrole) is decisive when an attempt is made to judge the level of 
"democrat i sat ion" attained within the school types, with v/hich we have 
to deal here. 

After this rather lengthy preparation - meant to provide what we 
called a frame (a system of reference) for the understanding of the 
new Dutch system - we can look at the school types in question and at 
the changes envisaged. 

Looking at pre-academic education in the Netherlands in its present 
forms we can distinguish the "gymnasium" with its alpha and beta stream, 
the "hogere burgerschool" (H.P.S.) with its A and B stream and a com- 
bined grammar school, the "lyceum". (It v;ould be interesting to know 
if. as matters stand at present, there is a possibility for girls with- 
in the lyceumrto transfer from the "middelbare school voor meisjes" to 
the "hogere burgerschool" or the "gymnasium". 
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Tlif most stri'.clng innovation envisaged In pre-academlc education 
sec-::-.^ --o be f-'ne creation r.<- the atheneum type whiOi, evolving from 
the "hozere bur.ierscho. l" , will offer i^rami'iar- schools of a modern type 
giving pupils access to univprsit/ hip;her education. In the report, 
informatioi-i on this school t;pe is rather scarce (jt is given only in 
Appendix III); its presence W(>uld be hlgtily appreciated. In order to 
understand the envisaged new organisation of pre-academlc education 
in the Netherlands it would be important to know on the one hand to 
what extent gymnasia and athenea will remain separated from each other, 
and on the other, what possibilities of transition from non-academic 
general secondary ediication (i.e. of the M.A.V.O. type) to H.A.V.O. 
schools will be offered. 

In this context the nature of the "brugjaar" becomes of a special 
Interest. Will it be a common institution for all pupils like the 
French cj'cle d ' orientation, giving access to all types of education in 
an upward direction, or will it be simply the first year m the separ- 
ated types of (non-academic and academic) secondary education, with the 
purpose of "selecting" primary school pupils for a secondary education 
leading to higher education (or to M.A.V.O. schools), with the effect 
of directing t'nose deemed unsuitable to a "lower" school? 

All these questions of school organisation are of vital importance 
for educational planning, since output figures - in this case for the 
number of certificated school leavers entitled to pursue studies in 
institutions of higher learning - depend on transfer possibilities 
between secondary schools which may or may not allow partial access to 
higher education and those allowing access to aU types of higher edu- 
cation. 

What is also of great interest is the relation between different 
types of technical schools (possibilities of transfer from the "lagere 
technlsche school", the "uitgebreld technische school" to the "hogere 
technlsche school" compared with what the Germans call "zweiter Bil- 
dungsv/eg"), and the relations of the technical schools (especially 
H.T.S. and H.E.A.O.) to H.A.V.O. Looking for example at the new "high 
school system" in Sweden (schools for the age-group 16-20), we find 
that a rigorous and concentrated effort is being made in that country 
in order to reduce or break down as far as possible the division be- 
tween the different types of schools. How far can sinllar trends and 
tendencies be ascertained in the Netherlands? 
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This quest lo ^ hr^^^z^^ 'jr to oa<=^ th^ ^oz^ interest ir>g chapters 
of the Dutch report, nanel/ to ch^^pte-^ VI, d^^-^Ti^.r^ vfi^-h problems or 
efficiency. 

The attempt to evaluate efficiency, either what is c?l]ed external 
or Internal efficiency, deserves our whole interest and our full appr^e- 
elation. We full;: agree v/ith the idea that v/ithout independent thinking 
on this topic it is not possible to bring about an integrated approach 
to planning. It needs also the courage of one? sown convictions to de- 
clare that the "internal" efficiency of educational institutions can be 
measured by the ratio of the input of students to the output of students, 
so that student drop-out is an indication of the efficiency of a school 
system. It may be permitted to remark that a comprehensive study of the 

causes and reasons of student drop-outs f ocussed on grammar schools and 
institutions of higher learning is at present goint^ on in Austria. 

To the "factors affecting internal efficiency" another may be 
added, to which some allusion has been made in the Report. I mean the 
enotional problems of the teacher In the classroom and their effect on 
efficiency. 

I fully agree v/ith the authors of the Report, when they stress the 
necessity of finding out, if the attitudes of teachers and other educa- 
tionalists are still based too much on traditions which are no longer 
relevant in the contemporary situation. I also agree with the idea that 
educational guidance to be provided by school councellors should help 
the pupils to solve their personal problems. What has been overlooked 
so far in most of our coxontries is that teachers also have their personal 
problems, problems which are likely to affect the pupil's progress in 
school and what is even more - given the natural suggestibility, positive 
or negative, of the pupils - to influence the development of the child's 
personality. We all know from experience in our daily life that a neurotic 
or aggressive person will modify, for example, the whole atmosphere of 
an office, because every manifestation of personal agression is liable 
to be echoed in the whole system of relationship. Speaking of "efficiency" 
it cannot be over-stressed that the teacher's own response to the child- 
ren he teaches and the ways in which the school staff react to each other, 
to the head, to parents, to the educational hierarchy of which they form 
part, all influence the atmosphere in which the children at school live 
and learn and naturally are of crucial importance for the "internal" 
efficiency 6f a school (cf. "Education and Mental Health", by W.D. I7all, 
Unesco, Paris 19?5)« Speaking from experience as a former headmaster of a 
grammar school in Vienna, I can confirm that the main reasons for the 
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drop-out of students were emotional problems either on the side of pupils 
(and their parents) or on the side of the teachers or on both. Educa- 
tional" planning which Is concerned with "numerical" problems of effl- 
ciencv will have to take care of that Important cause of what we will 
call "attrition", and will thus contribute to alleviate one of the most 
serious problems In psycho-pedagogy. 

If our colleagues in the Netherlands do pursue that course of 
action so wel] started in their efforts to Improve efficiency, they can 
be sure of the interest and solidarity of all educationalists who 
stressed the Importance of that aspect of education at the XVIth Inter- 
national Conference of Public Education, of which the 56th Recommenda- 
tion (para. 50) reads as follows: 

"Because one of man's greatest unsolved problems in his relationship 
to his fellow men, the teacher should have the Interests, the 
attitudes, the knowledge and the skills necessary to teach good 
human relations, tolerance and solidarity In classroom and home, 
and in the local, national and world community; the training 
establishment should recognise the paramount Importance of this 
problem and, both through instruction and practice, qualify the 
teacher to teach good human relations and world understanding." 
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II. SUMMARY OF THE DISCUSSION 

by 

Pierre Laderrlere 



In examining the Netherlands Report the experts considered each of 
its principle chapters in turn. This was followed by a discussion. Many 
interesting contributions were made and the discussion soon went beyond 
the scope of the Netherlands report and concentrated on some of the 
main principles of general educational policy and planning. It seemed 
necessary, therefore, in preparing this summary to regroup the basic 
Ideas on which the E.I. P. Group, and the experts inv'^ed to give their 
comments, focusced their attention. 



Presentation of the Report 

In his introductory statement which is summarised in the Foreword 
to this publication, Mr. Veldkamp, Head of the Research and Planning 
Department of the Netherlands Ministry of Education and Science, en- 
deavoured to place the report in the general context of research and 
forecasting machinery in the Netherlands educational system. He pointed 
out that the report described the situation at a given moment and that 
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some aspects would be quite different if the report Mere rewritten to- 
day. It was becoming increasingly clear that such reports could not have 
a decisive influence unless they were periodically revised or, even, re- 
written. 

This type of report was most valuable because many of the topics 
discussed might logically be, and indeed ought to be, subjects for pilot 
studies. The results of such studies might sometimes be included in the 
reports, as was the case in the report under discussion. 

Emphasis was thus laid before the discussion began on the value of 
a report of this kind both from a national and an international point 
of view, provided it opened the way to further research and was sub- 
sequently revised in the light of educational developments and the find- 
ings of research. 

To enable conclusions to be drawn from the discussion the main topics 
dealt with have been regrouped under three main headings dealing respecti- 
vely v'ith educational aims, structural reforms and planning machinery, 
and research and innovation in the educational system. 



Aims of the educational system 

A most interesting feature of the report is the attempt made in 
Chapter II to explain the inter-relationship between society's goals 
regarding education and educational plans. The E.I. p. Group as a whole 
agreed that this part of the report was most important for it was perhaps 
the first time that a society's aspirations with respect to its educa- 
tional system were presented clearly and frankly in a report. Presenting 
these fundamental principles implied a readiness to have them compared 
with actual practice and hence with the results achieved by the educa- 
tional s-s.tem and the resources used to achieve them. 

Formulation of goals 

First the goals must be defined. In a society which is constantly 
evolving they need to be redefined in the light of the general trend. 
Who Should be responsible for this? It Is not the planner's Job to formu- 
late goals: this is the Job of the politicians - who do not always 
formulate them clearly. Thus, aside from putting clearly defined goals 
into practice, it Is up to the planner to discover what actually lies 
behihd ill-defined goals. 
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nr. Ride pointed out, for example, that the terminology used In 
describing these goals could be a source of confusion: e.g., the notion 
of "freedom of educrtlon" could be Interpreted In very different ways, 
so a more neutral term would have to be adopted If similar phenomena ' 
were to be described clearly at an International level. In Mr. Geen's 
view, the difficulty was Increased by the successive additions made to 
the system, sometimes without any explicitly stated purpose, even 
though current reforms of the system may all tend to have a common aim. 
Thus current efforts to reconstruct an educational system on rational 
lines by reference to Its goals come up against the difficulty that 
these goals have not been stated or are not coherent. In the case of the 
Netherlands report the authors have endeavoured, on the basis of the 
fundamental principles governing Netherlands society, to set forth its 
future expectations for education. 

V/hile noting the particular context within which the Netherlands 
planning group produced this report. Miss Robinson nevertheless did 
not think that it represented the best or final method for developing 
a statement of goals. In her view, only a constant dialogue „ith the 
most highly qualified representatives of various communities could re- 
veal society's aspirations for the content and ends of education. Such 
a dialogue is necessary as a prerequisite to genuine planning. Of course, 
the Netherlands report in its present form, as the first of its kind 
In this country, aims to promote this dialogue by encouraging ever larger 
social groups, in particular the different decision-making bodies, to 
study and co-ordinate their educational activities. However, until the 
machinery for consultation has been established, such a document can 
only be called a "plan" in the sense that a small group of persons has' 
determined the resources to be allocated by society for the development 
of an educational system along the broad lines which this group under- 
stands to be generally acceptable. 

l-/hen contact has been established among various Dutch educational 
institutions, as in the case of university level higher education, it 
has been possible to proceed with a measure of educational planning 
(see chapter X). Although there is co-ordinated action at this level it 
should nonetheless be stressed that student flows in higher education 
are governed by policies, structures and factors that have so far eluded 
co-ordination; this makes practical planning difficult. 

The Netherlands planning group indicated that this will not always 
be the case. For example, the Netherlands Authorities are at present 
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studying how to establish a system of co-operation between the national 
educ-ntlor'^l organ! ^>.''.t Ions and thr^ Ministry which will enable them to 
collaborate in t\.^ studies required for the planning and setting up of 
schools under the new Secondary Education Act. Co-ordinated study and 
lnvest1e:atlon at RecondaT>y and hlp^her educational levels should then 
lead to much more Integrated development plans. 

Meaning of the p;oals 

After stressing that the formulation of goals raised the problem 
of responsibility, the members of the F.P.I. Group discussed the impli- 
cations of these goals. Mr. Von Mutius considered th^^'t these goals might, 
in fact, be divided into three categories: constitutional principles 
(freedom of education - ^-^^1 number 2), goals which might be defined 
quantitatively (seien^.jfic development - goal number 6), and principles 
governing education (adapt iiig the individual to technological develop- 
ment - goal number 5). 

Mr. Elde said that he could not clearly see what position was to 
be given, in the list of different goals, to the important educational 
goal looking toward relationships among members of the national com- 
munity. Furthermore, he considered that goal number ("to provide ade- 
quate education for all individuals and groups to the highest levels 
L-hat they demand") was hardly explicit, for the root of the matter lay 
It' the various means which would enable influence to be brought to bear 
on the social rorces orienting demand for education. However, it was 
not the meaning of the goals that was principally studied by the Group 
insofar as they reflected a national specificity that did not concern 
fore j go experts, foreign observer, on the other hand, could study the 
coherence of these goals and the relationship betv/een targets and re- 
sources • 

Coherence of the Roals 

Mr. Little wondered in his paper whether there was not a risk of 
tension, even conflict, between the various goals of the Netherlands 
educational system as described in chapter 11. This type of tension 
between different goals is not in fact confined to the Netherlands as 
was emphasised by several speakers. The possibility of conflict is in- 
evitable in a developing society and can even stimulate progress. 
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Ooals number ^ (social demand) and number 4 (demand for manpower) 
provided an example of possible conflict between two soals. The obser- 
vation In chapter TI of the report seomed to c-!ssnme that there was no 
contradiction, bul Sandsren found this difficult to accept. He 
thought this contradiction did generally exist but should not pose any 
problem so Ions as the relative Importance of the various goals could 
be Indicated by defining a "target function" which established the 
levels or weights related to each of these goals. 

Thus while It was considered necessary to aim at coherent goals 
It was also considered that the rapid changes which characterised our 
societies would create tensions. These would either have to be reduced 
by adjusting the targets or accepted and efforts made to determine 
how much Incompatibility was permissible. 

Giving rractlcal effect to the goals 

The problem of putting the guiding principles into practice, i.e. 
the actual operation of the educational system was closely analysed by 
Miss Robinson and Mr. Little. In their respective papers they stressed 
that the different goals formulated in chapter II had not been clearly 
linked with their quantitative and qualitative implications. Miss Robin- 
son, for example, pointed out that for the first goal ("which rolls into 
one statement all the various 'social' purposes of education") it would 
be advisable j know "what planning targets and resources are related 
to achieving these -oals". Moreover, these goals are of interest only 
if the results achieved can be assessed. This failure of the descriptions 
to coincide, as regards the formulation of goals and the actual practice 
within the school system, is not peculiar to the Netherlands. Faced 
with the realities of the educational system, national authorities are 
apt to disregard the link between the goals and educational practice 
and the assessment of the effectiveness of the system in the light of 
the initial targets. It was stressed that this assessment which in this 
respect was in line with Mr. Bjorklund's research proposals should be 
much more closely concerned with the qualitative than the quantitative 
aspect . 

This last proposal shows the extent to which the discussion of the 
first few pages of the Netherlands report threw light on what should be 
included in a report on general policy and educational planning designed 
to cover the problems raised by the development of the educational 
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system as a whole, the solutions adopted, the machinery for Implement- 
ing the policy decisions and the results obtained. 



2. Structural reforms and planning machinery 

Consideration of the role and place of Institutions responsible 
for the various types and levels of education was Initiated by Dr. H. 
Nowotny who, in view of the complexity of the Netherlands educational 
system, recommended resort to comparative education in order to dis- 
tinguish clearly the characteristic features of the system described in 
the report. 

Difficulties in understanding the system were increased because of 
its decentralised structure, the presence of public and various denomi- 
national schools and different administrative authorities, as described 
in chapter IV. 

The combination of successive additions +-.o the system and observance 
of the principle of equality of status of public and private schools 
makes structural reforms and planning machinery more difficult Insofar 
as arr^angements must be made for official or unofficial consultations 
to allow gradual modification of the educational system in its differ- 
ent compartments aad levels. 

Reform of secondary education 

The Post-P-imary Education Act, like all laws, is the result of a 
political compromise; there are weak points, but it has the merit of 
integrating in a single text material that was previously dispersed and 
did not permit an integrated approach. The Act is not simply an attempt 
at classification. Faced with the growing demand for education and tech- 
nological progress the Netherlands authorities proposed a structural 
reform of secondary education which the different decision-rnaking 
bodies are starting to implement. Decentralisation Implies a distinction 
between public education and private education due to differences in the 
framework and atmosphere surrounding education (different textbooks, 
religious studies that are general in denominational schools and optional 
in public schools). However, education is provided on the basis of 
identical structures and curricula. 
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In the Ncthe^'landc, the tran^;ition9l year ("brup;,1aor" - after six 
y^^rs of primary -^fiucatlon) ectabli nhcid under the new Post-Primary 
Education Act should allow for bettor obseT'vatton, orientation and 
selection of pupilc. The "bridging" year will enable pupils to be orient- 
ed towards the education for which they seem best suited and make hori- 
zontal transfers easJer than in the present more rigid vertical struc- 
tures. New kinds of schools and types of education are to be entablished 
at the secondary level and will allow for easier horizontal transfers, 
even beyond the transitional year. The aim is to set up a better balanced 
educational system, going sO far as to make possible general education 
and vocational education sections in the same schools. (l) Under this 
Act, for example, two types of "LAVO" (preceeding shorter vocational 
training) are possible: 

(a) As a separate (the lowest) type of general secondary education; 

(b) As the first cycle (one or two years duration) of Junior 
vocational education. 

Transfer from "LAVO" to other types of general secondary education 
(e.g. "MAVO") is a possibility. 

The Netherlands planning group acknowledged that the Act has not 
widened the scope of sectors such as educational and vocational guidance; 
it is not yet really integrated in the educational system. Provision is 
being made for the development of "auxiliary" services responsible for 
psychological, medical and social assistance to pupils. 

Structural reform and democratising access to education 

This new structure is nonetheless subject to certain criticism in- 
sofar as the new Act's major objective is to democratise access to edu- 
cation by changing the structure of the system. Several speakers em- 
phasised the need to examine the role of this structure and see how it 
was linked with the social structures of the national community. 

Mr. Saltzman thought that, before any assessment was made as to 
these structures or their modification, consideration should first be 
given to wh?t extent these structural reforms actually contribute to 
democratising access to education (more particularly access to secondary 

(1) See chapter V of the report, paragraph 3; also Appendix II (Glossary 
of the present system) and Appendix III (Glossary of the future 
system). 
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edUwci^! on. T^r* vShtlt.zn?=in further r'5 ! ^evl th'^ qnocu-'on Vv'iar, e<^9nt the 
educational cystom, a product of lis society', could b-^ expected to r»^- 
form Itself beyond certain limit:.' .^et by thjn socioty. Tliis was answered 
by noting that planning could enaide the educational system to become 
aware of the intei*nal reforms that needed to be undertaken without vmlt- 
IniT for them to be triKPtered-o*^ b/ outsJdj developmenl s. It shoi^ld be 
the function of analysis perforned 3n the plaanlng process to see at 
le'^st v/hat Internal reforms in education are dernnnded because of changes 
In the society, sincf* established educational institutions often lac 
far behind general developments* It Is this kind of understanding that 
has led to the current moves for structural reforms. 

VJlth regard more especially to the transitional year designed to 
encourage orientation or re-orlentatlon, its precise nature with In the 
"TiAVO" (first cycle of Junior vofvitjonal education) was queried: Did 
the education provided there, v;hlch allowed for advancement from general 
education to specific vocational training really make It possible for 
pupils to transfer to other types of ?;eneral education? The experience 
of other countrief^ Tives grounds for fearing that the pupil admitted 
to the "LAVO" Is confined to vocational training. Conversely, for the 
other types of education, while the curricula are the same, this trarv 
sltlonal year's schooling will be provided In separate schools. France 
has had to give up this structure after trying It out. The 1959 reform, 
which set up observation and guidance machinery In separate schools at 
the first cycle level of secondary education, had to be modified In 
1963. The establishment of schools with a variety of curricula at first 
cycle level permitted a continuous process of re-orlentatlon within the 
same school, whereas between 1959 and 1963, subjective and even financial 
factors had obstructed genuine horizontal transfers from one school to 
another. 

However, such a reform simply reduces the geographical Inequali- 
ties of school attendance and encourages re-orlentatlon locally. The 
co-existence of different sections In the same school Is not bound to 
make them less watertight Insofar as each section Is distinguished by 
a well-defined form of education. It Is becoming Increasingly evident 
that a real Improvement In the conditions of access to secondary educa- 
tion entails a change in the form of education provided, the predominant 
form generally being far too far removed from the experiences and systems 
of motivation of children from tl'iC lowex* i>oeial classes. Nevertheless, 
under such a reform a veritable '^compensation technique" would have to 
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be put into effect in order to Keep the rraximuni number of pupils from 
a less favoured background in the educational system as long as p^jsible; 
expenditure on each pupil would therefore be higher and financial assist- 
ance to families might also be added to this as a result of lengthening 
the period of school attendance. But this additional expenditure, per 
qualified ^jraduate, may be partly offset by improving the system's 
efficiency, especially by reducing the number of drop-outs. These dif- 
ferent observations justify the very great interest attached in the 
Netherlands to the pilot tests nov; in progress with a view to the final 
and general application of the Secondary Education Act. 

The future of university level hipiher education 

increase in the number of candidates for university level 
higher education creates problems in the Netherlands recognizable in 
other countries. To neet the proble^is involved in the long duration of 
5^'^^dies, the hip:h number of drop-outs and the need to provide new types 
of hir;n level manpovrer, a shorter bac>ielors' degree (a three-and-a-half- 
vear <'oiirse) Is now awarded experimentally at the Enschede University 
of Teohnolo^y which was set up in l<^6h. In addition, there are training 
courses for teachers, linked with universities but not leading to a 
university diploma, and these can be regarded as vocational training 
courses. 

As far as the university's role in research is concerned, the 
Netherlands has not yet set up a co-ordinating body at the highest level 
for work done under research and development policy by various bodies 
in different fields. In view of the need for such an advisory body, a 
"Council for Science Policy" is to be set up shortly. (l) 

It is at present very difficult to give exact figures for the 
amounts allocated to research from university budgets, since the univer- 
sities receive funds which they use for both research and teaching but 
the proportions are not known. Nor, in fact, are there very strict 
scales for the distribution of heavy equipment in the research field, 
since what today appears impossible to supply to all universities, may 
within a few years become an integral part of each university's equip- 
ment, ^^nile research contracts between the private sector and universi- 
ties exist, they have not been extensively used since Netherlands' firms 

(1) The Council was installed by the Minister of Education and Science 
on the 6th of October, 1^^6. 
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undertake numerous research projects thenselves. Informal contacts en- 
able the universities to keep up to date with the basic research re- 
quirements of industry. Moreover, setting up a "Council for Research 
and Development Policy" should clarify the Nation's total requirements 
in this field. 

Planning; machinery 

The highly decentralised structure of the Netherlands educational 
system undoubtedly creates technical difficulties for p51anning. The 
report itself, aecordinp; to Mr. Von Mutius, covers various types of 
planning: overall and quantitative planning, the results of which are 
set out in chaptpr - planning for schonlo - nchool buildjn/^ pro- 
gramme s . 

As has been stressed alread the first attempts at planning were 
made at the level of university eluoation, based on estimated numbers 
of students and on demand for university graduates, and on qualitative 
aspects. The planning machinery used for the expansion of university 
education as a whole has been described in chapter X under ? R of the 
report . 

The planning procedure for the developm^mt per university (teach- 
ing and research) is regulated by law since 196I. All universities, 
whether public or private, must draw up a development plan every four 
years. The universities' development plans are submitted to the Academic 
Council which studies the plans with a viewpoint toward co-ordination. 
The Academic Council is a body which confines itself not solely to 
university development but also to the relationship between the uni- 
versities and the various sectors of society. For representing those 
sectors a number of its members Is appointed by the Crov/n. This Council 
advises the Minister. The Minister submits his own "policy" memorandum 
together with the university-development plans to Parliament for dis- 
cussion, which takes place every four years. 

However, university education is likely to develop on rather iso- 
lated lines insofar as concerns relation to certain developments in 
secondary education. A special planning body, which co-ordinates and 
in which are reflected planning activities in secondary as well as in 
higher education, does not exist. Although there is a Board of Education 
(Onderwijsraad), which has sub-sections representing the different edu- 
cational levels (higher education, secondary education, etc.), this 
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Board is not concerned with the aforementioned kind of planning. Some 
provision in this respect will be needed. It has to be mentioned, that 
even in the planning exercise undertaken at university level, the 
bodies responsible for forecasts have to cope with the lack of expert 
staff. 

Admittedly there are as yet no links allov;ing assessment, for 
example, of the output of "informal" education, but, the improvement of 
forecasting machinery and the collaboration of the various groups re- 
sponsible should enable this step to be considered in the near future. 

The new planning procedure for schools, which co-ordinates the 
forecasts of different denominations with those of the ' ' istry, is 
still in its early stages and it will take time before it begins to 
produce results, '^he development of this machinery should make it pos- 
sible to change gradually, as stressed in Mr. Nowotny's paper, from 
"piecemeal" to "integral" planning responding to general goals which 
require, for example, consideration of student flows through the system 
as well as forecasts of skilled manpower. The Netherlands already has 
a fairly long exoerience in the development of educational planning in 
this direction. 

r^anpower forecasts 

The discussion began with the understanding that no model has yet 
supplied an optimum solution, especially when the aim is to include 
all manpower requirements. In this connection, Mr, Eide developed the 
idea that the forecasts of manpower needs currently made in many coun- 
tries are largely based on the present make-up of manpower, which was 
determined by the supply of graduates. He concluded that the forecasts 
in the Netherlands report are based on Just such an assumption of a 
developing manpower demand in the presence of a supply whose composition 
remains fixed. 

deferring to this point in his paper, Mr. Little developed the 
idea that not enou<^h emphasis had been laid on the fact that education 
created its own demand, which might explain why a good many forecasts 
had been so quickly outstripped. 

Replying to various speakers, Mr. Ruiter first stressed his keen 
awareness that the educational system "nourished" society, but it was 
extremely difficult to give effect to this idea when carrying out a 
planning; exercise. In making demand studies for university graduates 
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it 1^as e.g. assumed that certain categories of new graduates, such as 
psychologists, would create their own demand. The autonomous influence 
of education on society has been experienced quite markedly in the 
Netherlands. The following may serve as an example. After the war indus- 
trial firms planned their physical equipment and organisation assuming 
a continuous inflow of young unskilled workers. However, rapid educa- 
tional expansion resulted in increased numbers of skilled workers and 
technicians and dried up the stream of unskilled workers. Industrial 
undertakings had difficulty in adapting themselves to this new situ- 
ation. This experience convinced educational and manpower planners 
that they not only should inform educational policy makers about the 
expected demand for skilled personnel but that they also should confront 
industrial authorities with the expected changes in educational qualifi- 
cations of the infliuc into the labour market (i.e. the output of the 
educational system). Mr. Puiter thought that forecasting short of re- 
quirements was general and could be attributed to the swift changes in 
ou"^ society which v;ere not all anticipated by the planner. 

Replying to Dr. Gteindl's comments that efforts should be made to 
obtain a full and coherent picture of supply and demand at all levels 
instead of a few categories of manpower only as was the case in the 
Netherlands report, Mr. Ruiter said that it was important to make fore- 
casts where there was shown to be too wide a gap between graduate supply 
and demand and where the training period was very long. On the other 
hand, so far as shorter training w?is concerned (e.g. skilled workers), 
students, parents, teachers and society in general could far better 
anticipate the demand for graduates over the next five years than could 
the forecasters, thus enabling planners to concentrate on nevj methods 
of long-term manpower forecasting. 

Pl^>nning and the system of financinr: 

Although the Netherlands already has valuable experience in this 
area the difficulties confronting educational planning in a country inhere 
the school system is so highly decentralised and where the structure 
of the educational system tends to reflect social structure, did not 
escape the meeting, rioi^eover, the term "decentralisation" was open to 
very different interpretations, fir. Eide pointed out that in his coun- 
try, Norway, decentralisation was the official policy though in prac- 
tice it did not go very far. The fact that in the Netherlands each 
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sector received the same help from the public authorities might Indirect- 
ly stimulate planning. The point to be determined, Mr. Little noted, 
was how far the system of financing provided planners with a practical 
instrument for changing the structure of the educational system. That 
the centralised system of financing operating in the Netherlands was 
a potential means of effective action could already be seen from the 
arrangements concerning school building and the forecasting of expendi- 
ture. Taking the example of the Klos Plan (see Appendix IV of the report) 
concerning the building of schools for training nursery school teachers, 
it was indicated that if the plan were adopted the amount required for 
its implementation would be entered in the budget each year up to 1970. 

In the car,e of university level higher education there was no dif- 
ficulty regarding contacts betv^een those responsible for forecasting 
and planning university development; arbitration was entrusted, for 
instance, to officials in the Ministry's Higher Education Directorate, 
who held anrual discussions with each university's budget service in 
order 1:0 work out a draft budget which would have the agreement of the 
universit^^ authorities. 

Finally, the question was raised whether the estimates of total 
exoenditure for 1^70 and IQ'^8 set out in chapter VIII were based on 
planning decision or simply a forecast. Mr. Ruiter replied that between 
now and 1Q70, i»e» in the short and medium-term, close collaboration 
would be established between the economic and educational planners; 
the data given for 1970 were certainly based on the straight-forward 
integration of Information provided by the Central Planning Office. 
Conversely, the long-term estimates for 1975 were simply forecasts de- 
signed to give present notification of the anticipated growth. 

These few examples clearly illustrate the course followed by the 
Netherlands authorities. In specific sectors, such as school building, 
supervisory machinery should certainly be established to check the 
iriDlementation of plans. In this connection, Mr. von Mutius mentioned 
the exanple of one of the German LSnder where an inspector had the 
special duty of reporting on the implementation of plans directly to 
the responsible Minister. However, the existing machinery will probably 
be more effective ar> a Tr.ore highly integrated planning process develops. 
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The reforms to be carried out in the educational system are usually 
determined by the Inefficiency revealed In Its operation In the light 
of the general trend of society. Thus all the participants stressed the 
Importance of chapter VI dealing with the efficiency of the educational 
system. Assessment of the system's efficiency should allow Investigation 
into the causes or reforms to be initiated immediately. 

Efficiency of the educational system 

As an economist. Dr. Stelndl pointed out that the notion of effici- 
ency was found to be the main concern of authorities spending 5«6 per 
cent of the G.N.P^ in 1965 for education (and perhabs as much as 8 per 
cent in 1975). 

The measurement, causes and significance of student drop-out, as 
one of the most visible evidences of efficiency, were then discussed. 
First, Mr. Elde pointed out that it would be advisable to define the 
aims accurately in order to measure the results: e.g. in the case of 
girls in higher education "waiting for marriage", the drop-out is of a 
very special type. 

It was further emphasised that while these losses might affect a 
given type of education, the students might continue their studies else- 
where in another kind of educational institution, usually at a lower 
level. A study of che real drop-out rate, therefore, presupposes a bet- 
ter knowledge of transfers Qf pupils from one institution to another, 
and a clear definition of alms for the system. 

Several speakers pointed to the possible causes of these losses. 
Mr. Nowotny considered, for example, that there would always be a 
certain number of drop-outs since not all students at the highest edu- 
cational levels would be able to continue their studies. In his commen- 
tary he indicated, in particular, that among the causes of the ineffici- 
ency of the educational system were emotional problems created within 
the school by the relationships between teachers and pupils, which 
could Influence the progress of studies? and even the development of the 
childs personality. 

It was considered that Internal analysis of the educational system 
and its resources has not adequately explained drop-outs. To these 
Internal considerations, several speakers pointed out, must be added 
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that the pattern of drop-outs might correspond to social strata within 
the educational system. A breakdown by social class attendance rates 
and drop-outs might emphasise the "reserve of talent" not yet used, and 
efforts would have to be made towards a genuine reform in order to draw 
upon this intellectual potential at the lower social levels. 

Mr. Side discussed briefly how a study of the planning models of 
student flow through the educational system showed that there were a 
series of inter-relationships in which educational policy is one of the 
forces influencing many factors which are represented as forces external 
to the system. 

The examples mentioned during the discussion showed nonetheless 
aJl the structural and financial implications of a specific policy 
applied in this respect. Thus in the United Kingdom a strict selection 
system for entrance to university level higher education resulted in a 
low number of drop-outs. A study carried out in Canada had shown that 
drop-outs decreased when the quality and number of teaching staff were 
raised, which entailed increased expenditures. The Netherlands Group 
described a survey in progress in the Netherlands on drop-outs from one 
generation of students. Undertaken on a scientific basis, this survey 
shoi-ld make It possible to demonstrate what caused drop-outs (this could 
only be guessed at at present) and then to develop possible solutions 
to this problem. This type of study should gradually improve the opera- 
tion of the system and at the same time allow innovations to be pro- 
gressively introduced. 

itducaislonal research planning 

Miss Robinson first stressed the need to set forth clearly the 
means and resources placed at the disposal of fducational research ser- 
vices in order to stimulate Innovations and put them into effect. In 
her commentary she considered tliat the report did not deal with these 
points in sufficient detail. Taking the example of regional research 
laboratories recently set up In the United States, Miss Robinson demon- 
strated that instltutionallsatlon of educational research and develop- 
n-nt necessitated Integration and close co-ordination of the different 
bodies and tne activities of the experts concerned; the main feature 
of the situation prior to this having been the dissipation of effort 
wh n. In particular, research laboratories were artificially grafted 
on to the educational structure. Mr. Little said that the main conditions 
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for "the self reform" of the educational system were the establlshement 
of machinery for collaboration and contacts between the various groups 
concerned (research workers, teachers, administrators) and the continuous 
Implementation of Innovations (research and the application of results) 
within the system. 

Thus publication of the various studies In progress is of vital 
Importance both at national and at International level • 

Mr, von Mutlus stressed, for example, the importance of the "Regis- 
ter of Applied Research In the Social Sciences" In Germany which was 
initiated In 196^5 with a view to co-ordinating research work and avoid- 
ing duplication. He thought that a register of this kind should also be 
provided at International level as an "information pool", since countries 
at the same stage of development should not need to undertake certain 
studies that had already been carried out elsewhere. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to Mr. von Mutlus, It would be advisable for each State to 
ensure that the ministerial departments concerned were always kept in- 
formed on research projects and their results, since research should 
not be too Isolated from the bodies responsible for putting Its re.sults 
Into practice. Mr. Veldkamp pointed out that In the Netherlands such 
Information was guaranteed by the fact that the Head of Research and 
Planning Department of the Ministry Is a member of the Governing Board 
of the Foundation for Educational Research. 

The qualitative aspects of research 

What are the Important subjects for research? There seem to be so 
many that It appears necessary, as Mr. Erder pointed out, to draw up an 
order of priority, taking the funds available Into account. According 
to Mr. BJorklund, the "priority among priorities" should be research at 
the qualitative level which would. In particular, evaluate the broad 
changes In maturity and development Induced in the child throughout the 
educational process (changes In attitudes, reactions to the education 
provided, etc.), and would not simply measure the additional Information 
a pupil had acquired at the end of the process compared with what he 
knew at the beginning, as was currently the case In many countries. A 
research project of this nature currently under consideration In the 
Ui^ited States, has shown the Initial need to develop a method of measure- 
ment, which Is still lacking. Sweden has made an effort to encourage and 
co-ordinate similar educational research by setting up a Planning and 
Research Office In 196.3 within the National Board of Education. 
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In the Netherlands the vinlversities themselves are going to develop 
studies on the ednoatlon they provide. Educational research Is further 
done by the Academic Council and by a new foundation which Is an Inter- 
unlverslty Institute for social scientific research (Stlchtlng tnter- 
unlversitalr Instltuut voor soclaal wetenschappell jk onderzoek). 

It Is Interesting to note that the most Important research projects 
are mainly concerned with the "qualitative" aspects of education which 
are apparently a prerequisite to more efficient education. However, It 
must be possible for "potential" Innovations to be Introduced easily 
Into the system. 

Citing experiments carried out In Germany, Mr. von Mutius pointed 
out that resistance to innovations could be avoided If those mainly 
responsible for putting them into effect - I.e. teachers - were Involved 
in v.nriws v;.-.-s in preparing new projects in research centres and not 
only in university centres: e.g. during a period of vocational training 
or re-tralning for teachers. Ur. Veldkamp acknowledged that co-ordination 
ami publication of the various research activities were not yet fully 
satisfactory in the Netherlands. However, the establishment of « foun- 
dation f<r the co-ordination of research composed a.o. of people from 
the "Pedagogical Centres", should facilitate better understanding of 
research requiroments and more efficient transmission of results.' 

Connludlng note 

Thp discussion of this report proved the value of such r-eports for 
exDoslng basic educational issues both at the level of the nation con- 
oerned and at the international level. The criginality of the Nether- 
lands report was contained m the type of problem it raised, such as, 
the nature of efficiency in the educational system and what should be 
its relationship to reform-oriented research. It was made quite clear 
that the report describes the educational structure at a given moment 
and could be expected to change significantly before very long, which 
illustrates the need to revlevf the general position of educational 
systems at ref^ular intervals in documents objectively assessing the 
situation and, at the sa^ie time, providing matter for policy reflection, 
."luch work can be expected to be the by-product of the new machinery 
established end progress being made towards an integrated planning pro- 
cess for education in the Netherlands. Related to this new planning 
machinery is the prospect of advancement in research, looking into key 
problems in the ediicational process and into the organisation of the 
educational transformation. 
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